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THE ROOD OF COCKERHAM., 

In the always interesting, though not always 
reliable pages of John Foxe, the martyrologist, 
there is a curious story of the Rood of Cockerham. 
It professes to narrate an incident of the year 
1554, and, in its quaint Tudor Englisb, runs as 
follows :—- 


A story of a Roode set vp in Lanckeshyre. 

“In this Visitation of Byshop Boner aboue mentioned, 
ye see how the Byshop tooke on for not settyng vp the 
Roode, & ryngyng the Belles at Hadham, Ye beard also 
of the precept, which commau'ded in euery Parish a 
Roode to be erected both well fauored, and of an hable 
stature. By the occasion wherof, it commeth in mynd, 
(and not out of place) to story likewise what happened 
in a certain towne in Lankeshyre nere to La’caster called 
Cockra’, where the Parishners & Churchwardens hauyng 
the same tyme a lyke charge for y* erectyng of a Roode 
in their Parish Church, bad made their bargain & were 
at a price with one that could cunnyngly karue & paynt 
such Idole, for the framing of their Roode : who accord- 
yng to his promise made the’ one, and set it vp in their 
church, Thies done, he demau'ded his money. But they 
mislikyng his workemanship, refused to pay him. Wher- 
upon he arrested the’, & the matter was brought before 
the Maior of Lancaster, who was a very meete man for 
such a purpose, and an old fauourer of the Gospell, 
which is rare in that countrey. Then the karuer bega’ 
to declare how they had couenanted with him for the 
makyng of a Roode with the appurtenances ready karued 
and sette vp in their Church, which hee accordyng to hys 
promyse had done, and now demaundyng his money they 


refused to pay hym, Is this true, quoth the Maior to 
the Wardens: Yea Syr, sayd they. And why do ye not 
ay the poore ma’ his due, quoth he? And it please you 
Maister Maior (quoth they) because the Roode we bad 
before was a welfauoured man, and he promised to make 
vs such an other: but this that he bath set vs vp now, is 
the worst fauoured thyng that euer you set your eyes on, 
gapyng and grynnyng in such eort that none of our 
children dare once looke him in the face or come nere 
him, The Maior thinking that it was good enough for 
that purpose if it had ben worst, my Maisters (quoth he) 
how soeuer the Roode like you, the poore mans labour 
hath bene never the lesse, and it is pitie that hee should 
haue any hinderaunce or losse therby. Therfore I will i 
tell you what ye shall do: Pay hym the money ye pro- = 
mised hym, and go your wayes home and looke on it, and ! ni 
if it will not serue for a God, make no more ado, but 
clap a payre of hornes on hys head, and so will he make 
an excellent deuill. This the Parishners tooke well 
aworth, the poore man had bys money, and diuers laughed 
well therat: but so did not the babilonish Priestes,” 


This story is very circumstantial, but it sounds like 
an oft-repeated joke. Ina curious little chap-book 
entitled ‘ The Humorist ; or, a Little of all Sorts,’ 
printed at Bingham in 1803, we have the story in 
this more highly developed form :— 
THE WOODEN GoD, 

You know as well as I, in days of old, 
As we by ancient history are told : 
When this church bad a leg, and that, forsootb, 
An arm, a ecull, or elee perhaps a tooth, 
Of some right precious saint ; the touch of which 
Could cure the ague, plague, the gout, or itch, 
Carvers were then employ’d each shrine to grace, 
And images were fix’d in ev'ry place. 
Date we our tale from hence, ard next descry 
A parish meeting, and the reason why. 


Within an antique temple long had stood 
As good a God as e’er was made of wood ; 
But now with age grown worm-eaten and rotten, 
They thought it time the god should be forgotten ; 
Some said moreover—(though the thought was wildish ) 
As he’s 8o very old, he must be childish. 
For this the wardens would a vestry call, 
Whether to know (as this was fit to fall) 
They ‘d have a new God, or no God at all, 


Here all agreed it would be very odd, 
For them to have a church, and ne'er a God, 
One must be got.— But first the gentry said for 
A certainty as this God must be paid for, 
Out of a parish rate to be assess'd, 
They would by no means have the poor opprese’d : 
They therefore thought their bus’nees was to take 
The cheapest God that any man would make. 


Then started up a tradesman, hight Ezek'el, 
Who dealt in candles, nails, and oil, and treacle, 
There is said he within this parish here, 

One that will do this job, and not be dear, 

And let's directly send the sexton-to bim ; 

Its such a one the joiner; you all know him. 

I’m very sure he'll do it to a T, 

I know the man ;—he buys his nails of me, 

Here, said a butcher—Hark you friend, between us, 
Ere he be sent for, —Has that man a genius? 


Z—ds! cry'’d Ezekiel, in passion hurl’d, 
I'll bring a proof of that against the world, 
He owes me shillings now above a score, 
And genius you know is alwaye poor, 
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And here a tailor spoke —said he, that’s flat, 
And | myself can witness bear to that; 
I'll tell you likewise how I came to know it ; 
I made a pair of breeches for a poet, 
And I've his bill at home unpaid will show it. 
But what in this affair he did propose, 
Was that he wish'd to make the God some clothes, 
Howe’er he wish'd no benefits to reap, 
For he would make his garments very cheap ; 
From remnants he would make him such a shiner, 
There 's not a God in these dominions finer. 


Blood,—says a draper,—Is it thus you hatch work ! 
Dye think to fob us with a God of patchwork? 
No, no,—I1 "11 see his clothing neat and fine is ; 
The God shall have as good a coat as mine is. 
To that I'll promise for myself to see ; 
None of your merry andrew Gods for me. 


A mercer said he'd find the God a shirt, 
And let the parish have it cheap as dirt. 


A barber said—to make the God look big on 
High festivals, he needs must have a wig on, 
He thought of making a full bottom’d high wig; 
But if they pleas’d, the God should have a tye wig. 


A wig be sure must have ; and over that, 
A hatter said, the God must have a hat. 
Yea, said a hosier,—and I will make bold 
To say his stockings should be clock'd with gold. 


A tanner, who as yet had never spoke, 
Now ‘rose, and gravely thus he silence broke ; 
The argument which chiefly he rely’d on 
Was here as how, the God should have a hide on 3 
And all that be propos’d was only whether 
They would agree upon what sort of leather. 


"Twas here a shoemaker lift up his voice, 

Seal skins he said were best; and he had choice. 

No, said a fishmonger, we ‘ll have no seal skins, 

Be rul'd by me, and make bis hide of eel skins. 

Stay, said the wardens—not without some laughter ; 

First raise the God—We'll talk of clothing after. 

To this they all agreed, no more was said ; 

The joiner sent for, and a bargain made, 

To bring his work in, too, a day was set ; 

The day arriv‘d, and all the people met. 

To see the new made God each was in flame, 

The church was crouded, and the joiner came : 

The God produc’d.—But, on his first appearing, 

Such was the laughing, hissing, cursing, swearing, 

That ne'er was known such jarring, groaning, flouting, 

Since wrangling mobs first learnt the art of shouting. 
However, all the joiner bad to say for’t 

Was this ;—he 'd made the God :—and they must pay for’t, 

They bade him take again his log of wood ; 

He ewore he would not, and they swore he should, 
The warden, apprehensive of a riot, 

(To clear the church, and keep the people quiet) 

Thus spoke.—My friende and neighbours ali, my trust is 

You ’ll go and order this before a justice ; 

And not stay wrangling here from morn till night, 

But let his worship set the matter right, 

To this advice the people all agree : 

Then turning to the sexton :—Go, said he, 

And say that we depend upon his wisdom, 

To view the God, and tell the joiner his doom, 

Within the parish, very near the place, 

There dwelt a justice with unmeaning face; 

Upon whose brow dwelt a majestic scow! 

Like that of bird of Pallas—cali’d an owl. 

A man he was, who with a large assortment 


Uf dulnese, pase’d for one of grave deportment. 


His countenance had much the heavy look 
Of weary student nodding o'er his book ; 
Or parish clerk, when giving out a etave ; 
Or melancholy o'er a new made grave, 


To him the sexton did bis tale relate, 
And that the parish meant on him to wait; 
And to avoid all clamour and division, 
They all resolv'd to stand by his decision. 
His worship of his consequence right big, 
Slip’d on bis furred gown, and Sunday wig ; 
Then squeez'd into a two-arm'd chair (scarce able 
To hold him) fix'd behind a large square table ; 
Two bottles and two glasses standing thereon, 
And the four gospels, not to read, but swear on ; 
And thu: equipp’d he sat by law appointed, 
High representative of God's anointed, 


And now behold his worsbip sit in state, 
Hearing the parish all their griefs relate. 
The first who spoke complain'd his size was etinted ; 
A second he was crook'’d; a third he squinted. 
It was a crabtree God.—The joiner spoke, 
And swore the God was made of heart of oak. 
The warden said, he knew not what the tree was, 
The God was no more like a God than he was. 


The justice who in former part of life 
Had had some dealings with the joiner’s wife, 
In this affair humanely set his heart, 
Kindly to plead his cause, and take his part. 
Cry d mind what I say—When you go to tax work 
Of wood ;—you can’t expect a piece of waxwork, 
Why I—I know the law.—I don't know carving ; 
But this I know—I see the fellow's starving. 
He's done his work.— You own the bargain made ; 
He must,—Oh yes, the fellow must be paid. 
Then this might be to him a piece of odd work ; 
Perbaps (poor man) he is not us'd to God-work. 
Though now I needs must tell ye, for a wood God, 
Methinks it seems a tolerable good God 
And if you think it for a God too emall, 
Call it a Godling —that will close up all. 
However—Stay,— Yes, this I will maintain, 
(John fill the glass and let me drink again, ) 
A silence here ensu’d for minutes four, 
Some authors say ; though others say "twas more, 
While he seem'd pondering, and fix'd his eyes 
Now on bis liquor, then toward the skies ; 
And look'd so wondrous wisely o’er his drink, 
A stranger would have swore the thing could hink : 
Then drinking off his glass, he silence broke, 
And thus in magisterial tone he spoke, 


I will maintain in this here case, said he, 
You all did mighty well to come to me ; 
I must confess I hold it much more wise 
Than bringing on a trial at the agsize : 
‘Tis better far ;—better on ev'ry score, 
For law is chargeable, the fellow poor. 
Call silence there.—John straightway call'd out silence, 
With voice so loud, it might be heard a mile thence. 
Then spoke his worship with a look profound, 
And very gravely cast bie eyes around, 
Now mark me well what I intend to do; 
I neither mean to hurt the man nor you. 
The man must have his money for his labours ; 
Oh! pay the man his due, and live like neighbours 
As to the God—If ’tis not to your will, 
It very well may serve for something still. 
You know (he paus’d—and, as the story goes, 
Pull’d out his handkerchief, and blow’d his nose ; 
Then to the joiner with a look severe, 


ark you, said he—you carving fellow there :) 
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You know we read of beings good and evil ; 

What will you take to make this God a Devil? 

Can you make one }—I can upon my life, sir. 

What will you make it by }— Quoth he, my wife, sir. 
Let them but pay me now just what they ought, 
And then I'll muke a devil ont for nought. 


Why neighbours, said the justice, I declare, 
Upon my soul, the man speake very fair ; 

I say the word—deny it now who dare. 

Here, take the God away, and see you do 't, 

Make him all over black (d ‘ye hear) with soot: 
His forehead you a pair of horns must nail on, 
And hark you, friend—be sure you clap a tail on ; 
Fix to his legs a pair of cloven feet, 

And bring it to My Worship here to see ’t. 

The joiner went, and quickly made my odds, 

The best of devils of the worst of Gods. 


And now behold, the people all amaz'd, 
At what, as God they hated stood and gaz'd ; 
And all admiring as a Devil prais'd. 
The churchwarden on seeing this relented, 
Paid down the cash, and all were well contented, 
Cry'd with what skill hie worship weigh'd the cause; 
Extoll’d his wisdom much, and humm'd applause. 
Aye, said the justice, now you see it fine ir, 
To bave among you such a head as mine is, 
Go clear the hall, bid susan bring my cap ; 
I'll drink my bottle off, and have a nap. 


Then to the joiner, who was still in view, 
Come back, said he—I want to epeak to you, 
Now learn instruction from a man of letters, 
And mind in future how you carve your betters. 
As to this God :—this Devil here I mean, 

For surely such a God was never seen.) 

stood your friend, because I saw you starv'd; 
But had it been an Alderman you'd carv'd, 
As 1'm alive, no money should have bail’d you ; 
But spite of all your friends, I should have jail’d you. 


Very probably a search in mediaeval literature 
would bring to light other variants of the story. 
Wittiam E, A. Axon, 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


HOST EATEN BY MICE, &c. 
(See ‘ Trials of Animals,’ 8t S, xii. 48, 115, 174.) 


_ There seems to have been a particular apprehen- 
sion of mice eating the Eucharist. In a canon of 
Elfric, a.p. 957, is the following :— 

“Some priests reserve the Housel that was hallowed 
on Easter Day over Year for sick men. But they do 
very greatly amiss who cause the Holy Housel to 
putrefy, and are unwilling to understand how great 
satisfaction the Penitential directeth in relation to them, 
if the Housel be putrefied, or musty, or lost, Or if a 
mouse eateth it through carelesenese,”’ &c. 

In Myrec’s ‘ Duties of a Parish Priest,’ about 
1420, the priest is directed, after he has returned 
from houselling the sick, to 

Do up 8o that Sacrament 

That it be sure in such way 

That no beast touch it may, 

If it were eaten by mouse or rat 
Forty days in penance 

Thou shalt be for that mischance. 


That is, he was to carefully place the host in the 


pyx, which, in the form of a dove, was suspended 
by a chain over the altar. 

Bale, in his account of the examination of Anne 
Askew in 1546, reports her as saying :-— 


“My Lord Mayor laid one thing unto my charge 
which was never spoken of me, but of them: and that 
was, whether a mouse eating the host received God or 
not This question did I never ask; but, indeed, they 
asked it of me, whereunto I made them no answer, but 
smiled,” 


Whereupon Bale continues :— 


**Is not here (think you) well-favoured and well- 
fashioned divinity, to establish an article of the Christian 
faith? Wily Winchester (Bishop Stephen Gardiner) 
answereth this question, as foolish as it is, in his ‘ Wise 
Detection of the Devil's Sopbistry,’ ‘ Believe,’ saith he, 
‘that a mouse cannot devour God.’ Yet reporteth he 
after, in fol. 21, that Christ’s body may as well dwell in 
a mouse asin Judas, Then followeth Friar Fynk (Friar 
Peryn, I should say), a bachelor of the same school : and 
he answereth in the end of his 3rd sermon, that the 
secrament eaten of a mouse is the very and real body 
of Christ, And when he hath affirmed it to be no 
derogation to Christ's presence to lie in the maw of that 
mouse, he divideth me the one from the other, the sacra- 
ment from Christ’s body, concluding that though the 
sacrament be digested in the mouse’s maw, yet is not 
Christ’s body there consumed. 0 blasphemous beasts 
and blind blundering Balaamites! Because these two 
workmen be scant witty in their own occupation, I shall 
bring them forth here two old artificers of theirs to help 
them ; Guimundus Aversanus, a bishop, to help Bishop 
Stephen, and Thomas Walden, a friar, to help Friar 
Peryn, The sacraments (say they both) are not eaten 
of mice, though they seem so to be in the exterior 
similitudes : for the virtues, saith Guimundus, of holy 
men are not eaten of beaste, when they are eaten of 
them, (Lib. ii, ‘De Corpore et Sanguine Domini,’) No, 
marry (quoth Walden), no more is the painter's occupa- 
tion destroyed when his picture is destroyed...... But now 
cometh Algerue, a monk, more crafty than they both, 
and he eaith (Lib. ii. cap. i., ‘De Eucharistia’) that as 
well is their meat spiritual, as material, because David 
calleth it the bread of angels, and a bread from heaven 
(Ps. Ixxvii,), That which is material in this bread (saith 
he) is consumed by digestion ; but that which is spiritual 
remaineth uncorrupted. If we would attend well unto 
Christ’s divinity, and let these oiled divines dispute 
among old gossips, we should soon discharge mice and 
rats...... ofa far other sort than this: ‘he that eateth 
my flesh (saith Christ, Jo. vi.), and drinketh my blood, 
dwelleth in me and | in him.’ This eating is all one 
with the dwelling, and is neither for mice nor rata, burnt 
chancele, nor drunken priests : for as we eat we dwell, 
and as we dwell we eat, by a grounded and perfect faith 
in him. The substance of that most goodly refection 
lieth not in the mouth eating nor yet in the belly feed- 
ing, though they be necessary, but in the only spiritual 
or soul eating. No wise man will think that Christ will 
dwell in a mouse, nor yet that a mouse can dwell in 
Christ, though it be the doctrine of these doughty dow- 
sepers ; for they shall find no ecriptures for it. If these 
men were not enemies to faith, and friends to idolatry, 
they would never teach such filthy learning.” —‘ Select 
Works of Bishop Bale,’ Parker Society, 1849, pp. 154-5, 


Evidently the Lutheran Holder had ample 
material for his ‘Mus Exenteratus,’ referred to by 
Ne Quip Nims (ante, p. 174). The story of a 
dog eating the sacrament at a church in York, one 
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St. Lake's Day, whence 18 October is called Whip- 
dog Day, is given in 8" S. ii. 438. But the Rev. 
J. E. Vaux (in his ‘Church Folk-Lore,’ 1894) 
alleges that Whitsun Tuesday is Whip-dog Day, 
and that it was on that day that a dog stole the 
sacrament from the Church of St. Crux at York. 
He also suggests that Whip-ma-whop-ma-gate, in 
York, derives its name from the circumstance, but 
Mr. Briervey,in his interesting note on the ‘Gates 
of York’ (8° S. x. 70), says nothing of this, and 
merely suggests that this strangely-named gate 
was probably the ancient boundary for the public 
whipping of delinquents. Both the legend of the 
sacrilegious dog and the suggestion as to whipping 
delinquents need further investigation. 

Special functionaries, distinguished as Dog- 
whippers, or Dog-nopers, were long employed to 
prevent the intrusion of animals. A canon of 960 
says: ‘‘ Nor let any dog or swine come within 
the verge of the church, so far as man can govern.” 
And Nash, in his ‘ Pierce Penniless,’ 1592, refers 
to “the dog-whipper in Paules in his unsaverie 
visitation everie Saturday.” There is much of 
interest concerning dog-whippers and their duties 
in Mr. Thiselton Dyer's ‘ Church-Lore Gleanings ’ 
(1892, pp. 60-3). James Hooper. 

Norwich. 

Tue Cuavcer Famity THe Manor or 
East Wortpuam, manor of 
East Worldham was for several centuries held by 
the Venuiz family by marshall service, a sergeantry 
connected with the custody of the forests of Wool- 
mer and Alice Holt. 

A dispute arose concerning the inheritance of 
the manor in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the Patent Rolls show that, as the result 
of a trial in 1329, it passed, on thedeath of Margery, 
widow of John Venuiz, to the Burghersh family. 
Thomas Chaucer married Matilda, daughter and 
coheiress of Sir John Burghersbh, nephew of Henry 
Barghersh, Bishop of Lincoln, and so became 
possessed of the manor of East Worldham. He 
died 13 Henry VI, seised of this manor, with 
which went the custody of Woolmer and Alice 
Holt Forest. The question (if any doubt could 
have existed) as to the relationship of Thomas 
Chaucer to Geoffrey Chaucer the poet has been, 
I think, satisfactorily settled by communications 
made in recent years to ‘N. & Q.’ and to the 
Athenewm. The arms of the Rouelt family on 
the Chaucer tomb at Ewelme also point unmis- 
takably to Thomas Chaucer being a son of Geoffrey. 
His wife Philippa was a daughter of Sir Payn 
Rouelt, whose family crest was a spinning- wheel. 

Daring the restoration of East Worldbam Church, 
many years ago, the stone effigy of a lady was found 
under the floor of the nave, buried about a foot 


It was preserved 
by the rector, the Rev. Dr. Fell, who had a canopied 
niche made for it in the restored south wall of the 
nave. 

As the style of this effigy is of the fourteenth 
or early fifteenth century, it is probably a memorial 
to a lady of the family of Venuiz, or Burghersh, or 


sight in post-Reformation time. 


Chaucer. The figure has on the breast the repre- 
sentation of a brooch in shape like a spinning- 
wheel. The Venuiz family ceased their connexion 
with the manor about 1337, and the Burghersh 
family held it a short time only. 

It is possible that this effigy may be a memorial 
to a lady of the Chaucer family, and if so, I do not 
know to whom it can refer except to Philippa 
Chaucer, the poet’s wife, or to one of his daughters, 
As Mr, A. Hatt has shown in ‘N. & Q..’ 7" 8. 
xii. 338, there was in 1381 Elizabeth Chaucey, 
who was entered as a novice in Barking Abbey, her 
premium being paid by John of Gaunt, and there 
was also Agnes Chaucer, a royal damoselle, living 
in 1399, both of whom may have been daughters 
of the poet. Sir John Barghersh died in Ed- 
ward III.’s reign, and Thomas Chaucer, who 
married Matilda, his daughter, was probably in 
possession of the manor of East Worldham in 1387, 
the apparent date of his mother Philippa’s death, 
the last record of the payment of her pension 
occurring in that year. At that time Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s finances were at a very low ebb, and it 
is not improbable that his wife Philippa may have 
been provided with a home by her son Thomas, 
and have resided on his estate and at the Crown 
house known to have existed at Worldham and 
which was in his custody. If this effigy should be 
one commemorative of Philippa Chaucer it would 
be a fitting one for a wealthy man like Thomas 
Chaucer to have placed over his mother’s grave. 
I am not aware that the place of her burial is 
kaown. The spinning-wheel, or the brooch in 
shape like it, on the breast of the effigy may in- 
dicate a lady of the family of Rouelt, Philippa 
Chancer’s maiden name. T. W. Snore. 
105, Ritherdon Road, 8.W, 


Two Donkeys Lirerature.—From a review 
of R. L. Stevenson’s works in the Atheneum, 
No. 3643, 21 Aug., I have extracted what follows. 
It is so absurdly ridiculous, yet so potentially true 
that a pair of “jackasses” should prove founts of 
inspiration to some of the most brilliant writers 
not only of Britain, but of Europe, that I trust the 
reviewer will pardon me for this act of segregation: 
“Now we should be grieved to startle the Steven- 
sonian mind overmuch, but the truth must be told: 
there was a writer in the last century named Laurence 
Sterne, who also encountered a donkey—two donkeys, 
one alive and one dead—with whom he held philo- 
sophical and sentimental colloquies. Few things in 
literature are more striking than the impression that 


beneath the surface. It was in very fair pre- 


servation, and had apparently been put out of 


was made by the mood and method of this earlier senti- 
mental traveller upon the entire literature of Europe. 
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It is not merely that you cannot turn over the pages of 
forgotten English writers and English magazines of that 
period without coming constantly upon imitations of the 
antics of poor Yorick in ‘ Tristram Shandy’; but the 
same may be said of the writers of France and Germany. 
And equally were the reading public captivated by the 
‘Sentimental Journey’ and its moralizings upon the 
varying phenomena of continental life. Everybody was 
making sentimental jourgzeys through the countries of 
Western Europe; everybody as he moved about from 
town to town was making his reflections a la Yorick, 
‘Gleanings in France,’ ‘ Gleanings in Belgium,’ ‘ Glean- 
ings in Holland,’ ‘Gleanings in England and Wales’ 
were not confined to the glib pen of Samuel Jackson 
Pratt—everybody who could join three sentences to- 
gether was ‘ gleaning, gleaning ' philosophical reflections 
by the wayside as he moved sentimentally from place to 
place. It wasthe same in Germany. It is not only in 
such poor books as the ‘ Physiognomical Travels’ of 
Muezus that Sterne is to be traced, but in the records 
of the travels of Goethe and Heine and others among 
the great ones we hear the ghostly echoes of Yorick’s 
voice. Nor bas the influence of Sterne’s colloquies with 
his living donkey in ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ and his dead 
donkey in the ‘Sentimental Journey,’ ever passed away. 
Even a work of genius like Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain’ 
would have been something not exactly like what it now 
is had not Yorick and his two donkeys existed. But it 
was in the very land from which Stevenson hailed, it was 
in ‘fair Scotland,’ that Sterne and his donkeys played 
the greatest havoc with a nation’s literary moods and 
methods, The humour (not only deeply humanitarian, 
but shedding ite sweet sunshine over all the animal 
kingdom) of Sterne addressing his two donkeys is the 
basis of much Scottish humour. From Burns’s address 
to a field-mouse and his address to a louse on a lady's 
bonnet, down to ‘ Rab and his Friends,’ is the influence 
of those two donkeys seen and felt. And as to Yorick’s 

sentiment, it has spoilt, alas ! most of Burns's letters. 
“It would be rude to bint at the existence of any 
Llood relationship between a Scottish gentleman and a 
donkey, but without that donkey Mackenzie, the author 
of ‘The Man of Feeling,’ could never have existed at all. 
In the best humour of Carlyle, too (sometimes in Yorick’s 
own accents, sometimes in the accents of his imitator 
Richter), we hear again those colloquies with the ghosts 
of those same two donkeys—colloquies which, indeed, 
give voice to man’s new and nobler temper towards his 
brother animals, the temper of Jaques...... But Sterne 
was a literary artist in prose of the very first order. By 
a few touches he makes those two donkeys of his live for 
ever. There must be no colloquies with donkeys after 
those immortal ‘ jackasses’ in ‘ Tristram Shandy ' and the 

‘Sentimental Journey,’ ”’ 

W. A. Henpersoy, 


Dublin, 


Tar Inventor or Bititiarps.—It would be 
difficult to match the following paragraph, which 
I clip from the Golden Penny, 21 Aug.:— 


letter has been discovered, which now 
reposes in the British Museum, giving the origin of this 
game. It was invented by a London pawnbroker named 
William Kew, One day, to amuse himself, he took the 
three round balls which were the emblems of his trade, 
and, placing them on his counter, began to hit them 
about with a yard measure. He got quite interested in 
his new game, and soon became quite skilful in making 
one ball glance off the other. He invited his friends to 


join him in the game, which they named ‘ Bill’s-yard,’ 


instrument used to knock the balls about was a yard 
measure, and go, to get out of the difficulty, they called 
it after the name of the pawnbroker—a Kew, which in 
course of time became cue.” . 
It is possible the paragraph is intended as a joke; 
but it is open to doubt whether the readers of the 
Golden Penny, which is a periodical chiefly de- 
signed for young persons, will appreciate it. 

Joun Hess, 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


An Exptopep Trapition.—I transcribe the 
following from an extract which I have cut out 
from some paper a short time back, and which 
seems sufficiently curious to be worth permanent 
preservation :— 

** Another illusion vanished! M. Lesigne, a French- 
man, has written a book about Joan of Arc, based on 
authentic official and private documents, in which he 
shows that the martial Maid of Orleans never freed 
France from the English, but was only used by the king 
to stimulate the credulous people at a time when, owing 
to divisions in England, the French were already turning 
the balance in their favour. Joan was not even burnt by 
the English, though Shakespeare himself says she was ; 
but there is conclusive evidence to show that she married 
a Robert des Armoise, lived a quiet life, and died a 
natural death.” 

Whatever may be the value of these “ authentic 
official” documents, it were to be hoped that the 
reported disgraceful death of Joan never took 
place, and that in this particular, at all events, 
M. Lesigne is correct. The extract may perhaps 
have been cut from the Literary World. 

A. B. G. 


Loost Qvotation.—In the Saturday Review 
for 21 Aug., p. 199, two familiar lines of the 
* Ancient Mariner’ are quoted thus :— 

He prayeth well 
Who loveth well both man, and bird, and beast. 

This is both incorrectly arranged and over-punc- 
tuated, In the ‘ Lyrical Ballads ’ of 1798 this was 
the arrangement :— 

He prayeth well who loveth well, 

Both man and bird and beast. 
And the only alteration subsequently made was in 
the transferring of the single comma from the end 
to the middle of the first line. This is certainly 
an improvement on the original punctuation :— 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 

Both man and bird and beast. 
And the presence of the conjunctions in the second 
line sufficiently warrants omission of further 
commas. It is often irksome to verify quotations, 
especially when passages quoted are practically 
household words, but the practice is prudent and 
wholly to be commended. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


** Barror.”—In a recent article on ‘ West Nor- 
folk’ in Blackwood I find ‘‘ battue” applied to 


and which was soon shortened into billiard. But the 


partridge driving. No sportsman would use this 
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word except in a depreciatory sense, and then he 
would only apply it to “a hot corner” at pheasants, 
The ‘N. E. D.’ might give a more exact definition 
than is to be found in its pages. It does not even 
mention pheasant shooting in connexion with it, 
and so helps to mislead. Hotcomue INoeny. 


Eritara on Ropert Harvey, rirst or 
Oxrorp. (See 8 S. x. 411.)—The following 
epitaph on this statesman is inscribed on a monu- 
ment on the south wall of Brampton Bryan Church, 
Herefordshire, and on it are the arms of Harley, 
Or, a bend cotised sable :— 


‘*To the Memory of Robert, Earl of Oxford, and 
Earl Mortimer, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter, eldest son of Sir Edw: Harley, Knight of the 
Bath, by Abigail, daughter of Nathaniel Stephens, of 
Effington, in the County of Gloucester. In the reign 
of King William and Queen Mary he was first chosen 
Member of Parliament for Tregony in Cornwall, and 
afterwards served for the Borough of Radnor until he 
was called up to the House of Peers, He was Speaker 
of the House of Commons in three successive Parlia- 
mente in reigns of King William and Queen Anne, 
and whilst in that office was by Her Majesty in 1704 
made Secretary of State and in 1710 a Lord of the 
Treasury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer, By letters 
patent dated 24th May 1711 he was by her advanced 
to the title of Earl of Oxford and Earl Mortimer with 
remainder to the heirs male of his Grandfather Sir 
Robert Harley Knight of the Bath. On the 28th of 
the same month she was pleased to appoint him Lord 
High Treasurer of Great Britain. n 1712 he was 
installed Knight of the Garter. On July 27th 1714 he 
resigned the Treasurer's Staff into the Queen's h» nis, 
who died the Ist August following. On 1Uth June 1715 
he was by the House of Commons impeached of high 
treason and other high crimes and misdemeanours and 
on July 16 committed prisoner to the Tower. By his 
anewer to all the articles of impeachment which the 
violence of party could suggest against bim, he had 
the honour of justifying the Queen's measures, and his 
own conduct, and of showing himself to have been as 
true a lover of his Country, and as disinterested a 
Minister as this nation ever knew. After two years 
imprisonment he was on his ownapplication brought to 
his trial, and not one article alleged against him being 
proved, was unanimously acquitted by his peers. During 
hie long and severe confinement he contracted so bad 
a habit of body that bis health declined until the 2let 
day of May 1724 when he died aged 62, 

A soul supreme in each hard instance tried 

Above ali fear, all anger, and all pride 

The rage of power, the blast of public breath 

The lust of lucre and the dread of death. 

Pope.” 
Though unable to say who was the author of the 

lengthy epitaph, yet the quatrain by Pope occurs 
in his ‘ Epistle to Robert, Earl of Oxford and Earl 
Mortimer,’ sent to him with a copy of ‘ Parnell’s 
Poems,’ which he edited in 1721. It commences 
as follows :— 


Such were the notes thy once loved poet sung, 
Till death untimely stopp'd his tuneful tongue, 
Oh, just beheld and lost, admired and mourn’d, 
With softest manners, gentlest arts adorn'd. 


of Harley’s appointments, The time-honoured 
titles of Oxford and Mortimer were conferred upon 
him a few months after his attempted assassination 
by the French Abbé Guiscard. 

In the register at Brampton Bryan is the follow- 
ing entry of the burial of the earl :— 

“May 30th, 1724. Buried the Right Honourable 
Robert Harley, Karl of Oxford and Exrl of Mortimer, 
Knight of the most noble Order of the Garter. (He 
died May 2lst.)” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Patmerston AND Dantse.—Literary parallels 
are occasionally found in strange places. About a 
generation ago the Queen’s speech contained the 
words, ‘Her Majesty recurs again to her Parlia- 
ment.” ‘* Recurs again” was censured for a 
pleonasm. Lord Palmerston defended it from the 
dictionary, on the ground that to recur is to run 
back, and one may run back again. The identical 
expression is used by Dante in his ‘ Paradiso,’ 
xxxii, 106 

Cosi ricorsi ancora alla dottrina 
Di colui ch’ abbelliva di Maria, 
Come del sol Ia stella mattutina. 
Ricuarp H, Trornton, 
Portland, Oregon, 


A Remarkasie Discovery.—On 31 August 
were discovered, buried at a depth of some eighteen 
inches in the peat at Blea Tarn, near Lancaster, 
where the Corporation are constructing a storage 
reservoir, the remains of a man named George 
Postlethwaite, who was lost from Lancaster about 
forty years ago. The bones and portions of the 
coat and boots are preserved, and a two-foot rule 
with his name on it and a watch lay near the 
body. The man was a well-known Oddfellow. 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 
Lancaster, 


Dr. Taomas or Rocpy. — “Slat- 
woods,” at Kast Cowes, is commonly given as his 
birthplace. As Stanley says, it was at West 
Cowes, and the house, then ‘ Birmingham Hall,” 
now a girls’ school. ‘Westbourne House,” in 
Birmingham Road, is about to have a tablet placed 
upon it. Another is designed for St. Mary’s 
Church, where he was baptized. C. S. Warp. 


Tae Erayotocy or Trapes.—This question is 
casually touched upon in the course of a reply at 
p. 157 ante. It is one concerning which an 
interesting monograph might be written. London 
would be the best place in which to seek illus- 
trations of the subject. It is curious to note, in a 
stroll along (¢.g.) the Strand, the regularity with 
which names of a particular nationality are associ- 
ated with a particular trade. Thus the restaurant- 
keepers are Italian, the confectioners Italian-Swiss, 


The epitaph is useful in giving the various dates 


the milksellers Welsb, the greengrocers Irish, the 
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milliners French, the watchmakers German, the 
pawnbrokers Jewish. In Wales and the West of 
Eogland a large retail trade is carried on by 
itinerant vendors of “Spanish” onions, the said 
vendors being Bretons, who come over in August 
and return to Brittany just before Christmas. 
Itinerant glass-cutters are almost invariably Polish 
Jews, I believe. Joun Hopson 
Town Hall, Cardiff. 


Qucries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


‘Tae Counrer-rat,’ a Poem, 1658, is cited 
by Richardson's ‘ Dictionary’ (s.v. ‘‘ Hell”) as 
follows :— 

In Wood-street’s hole, or Poultry's hell. 
While Nares quotes :— 
In Wood street's hole or counter’s hell. 
Where can I find a copy of the poem, so as to 
ascertain which reading is correct ? 
R. J. Wairwett. 
70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


‘‘A STAG OF THE FIRST HEAD.”—Scott is said 
to have used, in ‘St. Ronan’s Well,’ the phrase : 
‘ Here she is, my lord, just upon us, like a stag of 
the first head.” Can one of your readers refer me 
to the chapter in which this occurs ? 

R. J. Wuitwett. 

70, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


_ Socizry or Sea Seroeants.—Any information 
in regard to the above would be valuable in addi- 
tion to what is contained in Fenton’s ‘ Pembroke- 
shire,’ pp. 462 to 468, which describes it as Jacobite. 
And how came Velten, Cornwall, to belong to a 
society which is believed to have confined its work 
and sphere of influence to the maritime counties of 
South Wales ? W. Hocuzs, 


J. Dossoy.— Information is desired to 
present representatives of J. Dobson, publisher, of 
106, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. J. Dobson 

ublished, in 1842, General Harlan’s ‘ Memoir of 

odia and Afghanistan,’ and announced the forth- 
coming publication of a book by the same author, 
to be entitled ‘Personal Narrative of General 
Harlan’s Eighteen Years’ Residence in Asia.” 
Any information concerning this promised work 
is desired by Masor Pearse. 

Stirling House, Queen’s Road, Kingston Hill. 


Morro or tHe ot Surcrons.—The 
motto of the College of Surgeons is ‘‘ Qu prosunt 
omnibus artes.” The e from which it is 
taken is quoted in Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ without naming the author or the book, 


prosunt Domino prosunt omnibus 
artes”: ‘‘ As Apollo confessed, and Jupiter him- 
self could not be cured.” Can any of your readers 
supply the omission ? D. R. 


Tue Keysincton Canat.—When was this 
canal closed; and why? It ran to within half a 
mile of Kensington Palace. See ‘Annual Register,’ 
vol. Ixx. (1828), “Chronicle,” p. 107. Is the 
Serpentine the cut-off tail end of that canal? In 
a volume of the Gentleman's Magazine published 
in the end of last century I found that Bayswater 
took its name from a farmer called Bay—from 
whose adjacent lands a spring was led to Kensington 
Palace. Can it be that Bay’s water was made a 
feeder of the Kensington Canal, and that when 
the main canal was closed up the Serpentine 
remained as the ornamental treatment of a water 
access in a serpentine form when it approached a 
royal residence ? James GRAHAME. 


Bamsoroven Oastie.—Oan any of your 
readers refer me to a complete history of this 
castle and its people down to modern times? 
Also, can any of your readers inform me of any 
families by name of Bamburgh deriving their 
name from the castle ; and how? 

Ws. Bamsuren. 


De Storres: Staventer: Stater, &c.—I 
have for some time been collecting information 
relative to the De Slotres which involves pedigrees 
of Slaughter, Slater, Sclater, Slatter, &c., and 
should welcome correspondence from any interested 
in this subject. Joun J. Grecson Svater. 

34, Kennedy Street, Manchester. 


ExporsemMentT OF BILts.— 
Why are Bills printed with the endorsed title on 
the third quarter of the back page, and not on the 
second? There must be some esoteric or tradi- 
tional reason for the retention of the inconvenient 
practice which-places the title inside a Bill that is 
folded in the natural way, 7. ¢. (1) from bottom to 
top, and (2) from bottom to top of the Bill so folded. 
Can one of your readers explain ? @ Y. 


Kitreck Cavurcn, — There 
has been a book published dealing with the 
architecture of this *‘ gem of a church” by a local 
architect named Lewis. Can any Herefordshire 
reader kindly tell me exact title, publisher, and 
price? I shall be glad to be referred to any paper 
dealing with the church. _I know of those by Mr. 
Thomas Blashill and Canon Bonney. 

T. Cann Hueues. 

Lancaster. 


Carpinat Woxsey’s LeapEN WATER-PIPES 
—lI have been told that leaden pipes used for 
conducting water from Coombe Wood to Hampton 
Court Palace have been dug up recently. Have 
any of these pipes been preserved? M.B.Lond. 
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“Tuer” or THov.”—Mr. Robert Bridges is 
a singularly careful poet ; but there is, I think, a 
grammatical error in his ‘Among the Tombs’ 
(‘ Shorter Poems,’ 1896, p. 41). He writes :— 
Tis thee I worship bere, 
Though in most black habilimente attired. 


Should it not be “thou”? Cc. C. B. 


**Tantipocus."—Is the word ‘* Tantibogus” 
known in England? Iam not sure of its ortho- 
graphy. It may be trantro or tantree. It was a 
familiar word in our family (of direct English 
descent) within thirty years. I find it also known 
to old New Englanders, but unknown to a younger 

neration. When I was a child my young uncles 

requently called to me “ Come along, old Tantro- 
bogus!” I have no idea of its origin or aoe 


Cambridge, U.S. 


“Mitorp.”—Is this word now a seriously 
recognized French translation of the title “ Lord”? 
I have just seen some circular notes of an eminent 
London banker, in which it appears as the equiva- 
lent of the English title. Hitherto I had fancied 
that it was more or less on a par with Paul de 
Kock’s “ Miladi” (¢. g., Crokmilove 


St. Petersburg. 


Grass Fracture.—lIs it a common occurrence 
for a glass to break through atmospheric effects ? 
Recently, whilst I was gathering flowers, a glass, 
three feet high, burst with a loud report and the 
pieces were scattered in all directions. There was 
no contact and nobody was near. Kindly explain 
if this was a natural phenomenon ; or what was 
it? I forgot to say the glass was full of cold water 
and there was no light or fire near. 

Luter Munpay. 


‘In Camp anp Cantonment.’—Can any of 
your readers kindly say if they know of a book 
entitled ‘In Camp and Cantonment,’ or words to 
that effect? Iam afraid of using the title to a 
book of my own before inquiry, for fear of its 
having been used before. Cran ALPIN. 


ts company,” &.—In Miss Edna 
Lyall’s novel ‘ Wayfaring Men,’ which is appear- 
ing in Good Words,’ in chap. xxiv. p. 442, I find 
this expression : “‘ Two is company, three is trum- 
pery,’ as the proverb says.” The ‘‘ proverb” in 
this form is unknown to me. Can any of your 
correspondents say in what localities this form is 
found, or quote any authors to illustrate its use ? 
The ordinary expression, as I know it, is, “ Two is 
company, but three is none.” 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Brutron Famity, co. Devoy.—I should be 


greatly obliged to any one who would kindly send 
me a copy of the inscriptions on the monuments 


to John Brutton, died 1827, and Robert Brutton, 
died 1834, now in St. Thomas’s Churchyard, 
Exeter, or on any others bearing the same name, 
and any other information as to this family, with 
which I am connected by marriage. 
Srescer A, WooLtwakp. 
Totternhoe Vicarage, Dunstable. 


Srevens Famity.—The Rev. Richard Stevene, 
rector of Bottesford, eo. Leicester, from 1752 to 
1771, died 13 March, 1771, aged fifty-three. His 
wife Jane died 18 November, 1751, aged thirty- 
three. They were both buried at Grantham, 
where there is a monumental inscription to their 
memory. Information wanted respecting the 
parentage of the above Stevens and bis wife. 

W. Moore. 

Bromley House Library, Nottingham. 


Eartuenware Warer-rires. —Nelson’s ‘ His- 
tory of Islington’ contains the statement that :— 

“ At the time of digging for the foundation of High- 
bury House a great collection of pipes, made of red- 
brick earth baked, resembling those of wood used for the 
conveyance of water about the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
were dug up Some of these were sold by Leigh & 
Sotheby in July, 1810, amongst the curiosities of the 
late eminent antiquary Richard Gough.” 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give information 
concerning these ? M.B.Lon 


“Wipow or Tae Ltate.”—OCan it be explained 
why people persist in the use of this irritating 
form of obituary notice? Surely “late” is altogether 
superflaous. Cecit. CuarKE. 

Authors’ Club, 8,W. 


** Diarer.”—What is the origin of this well- 
known term? Surely it can hardly be from the 
Greek and Latin equivalents of through, namely, 
dia and per. E. Watrorp. 

Ventnor. 

[The ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ deals fully with 
the word, which seems to reach us from the Greek 
éia+deorpog, white, through the old French dyapre, 
diapre. There seems nothing to be added to what is 
therein said. } 


Watrer Cromwett’s Descenpants. — Are 
there any representatives of Thos. Rotherham and 
Ralph Astry, who both married Alice Wilford, 
granddaughter of Walter Cromwell? Is there any 
proof that Sir Ralph Sadler’s wife, Margaret 
Mitchell, was a granddaughter of John Cromwell, 
of Norwell, Notts, 1462, and niece of hwy! 

A. G. @. 


Tae Devit.—The late Rev. John Oxlee says, 
in his ‘ Confutation of the Diabolarchy,’ p. 1, that, 
to the best of his recollection, Archbishop Usher 
somewhere affirmed that the Devil was God’s 
hangman. Oan any one give a reference to the 
passage where Usher said this }—if, indeed, he ever 
did so. ASTARTE. 
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Scart Sour.—In ‘Wild England of To-day,’ 
by O. J. Cornish, there is the following sentence : 
“One of our party was anxious to shoot a cormo- 
rant and make ‘scart soup,’ which is declared by 
some who have tried it to be as good as hare soup.” 
What is the meaning of “scart”; and how is the 
soup made? Are cormorants essential to its pre- 
paration R. Heveer Wa tace. 


Moxcapa Famity. — Could any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give a full genealogy, with intermarriages, 
of the Moncadas, princes of Paterno, in Sicily, be- 
tween the years 1760 and 1820, and indicate the 
sources where [ could obtain further in‘ormation ? 

aw. & 


Cuapet Cotney.—I should be grateful for any 
information about the chantry known as Chapel 
Colney, which stood, at any rate as late as 1608, 
on an island surrounded by a moat in the grounds 
of Colney Park, Hertfordshire. Was the chantry 
connected with the Abbey of St. Albans? When 
was it founded, and by whom? Why was it sur- 
rounded by a moat? Three or four chantries in 
Hertfordshire and the neighbouring counties were 
surrounded by moats, which implies that this 


defence was needed for some special reason. 
Scen.al. 


How.—Can any one give me the name of the 
wife, father, and mother of Sir Richard How, 
alderman of London in the last century, who is 


buried in St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark ? 
HARFLETE, 


Cassirer Straeet.—In Liddell and Scott's 
‘Greek Lexicon,’ under xaocirepos, occurs the 
parenthetical remark, ‘* There is a Cassiter Street 
in Bodmin.” Mr. Cecil Torr inserted a letter in 
the Atheneum for 10 October, 1896, stating that, 
whilst in Bodmin a short time before, be tried to find 
this Cassiter Street, but “ on inquiring at the Post 
Office and other likely places, I was informed with 
emphasis that there was no such street there now, 
and never had been.” We may accept the first 
of these negatives without further question, but 
feel rather inclined to demur to the second. 
Post-Office officials are good authorities on the 
existing streets in their own locality, but not 
always on those which have ceased to exist. It is 
possible that Cassiter Street may have disappeared 
in making the railways connected with Bodmin, so 
that Mr. Torr’s search may have in some respects 
resembled that of Walter Gay for Staggs’s Gardens, 
The late Dean Scott held for five years in early life 
the college living of Duloe, near Liskeard, which is 
not many miles from Bodmin, and he must in that 
time have frequently visited Bodmin, the largest 
town in his neighbourhood. I find that the paren- 
thetical remark in question was introduced into 
the fifth edition of the ‘ Lexicon’ (which was pub- 
lished in 1861), doubtless from Scott’s recollection 


of the time when he was resident at Duloe long 
before. Whether the existence of a Cassiter 
Street at Bodmin would throw any light upon the 
location of the Cassiterides is quite another ques- 
tion. But Mr. Torr’s letter in the Atheneum is 
headed ‘A Question of Fact,’ and my present 
object is to ask whether the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can give any information on the subject, 
W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Beglies. 


DAILY SERVICE IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
S, xii. 167.) 

It would be very difficult to prove that daily 
service ever quite died out. Ferrar, at Little 
Gidding, 1625, bad mattins at 8, litany at 10, 
evensong at 4, every day (Wordsworth, ‘ Eccl. 
Biog.,’ 1818, v. 155). Dr. Henry Hammond had 
daily services at Penshurst, in 1633 (ibid., 345-6). 
George Herbert’s daily service at 10 and 4, at 
Bemerton, 1630, is well known (Isaac Walton). 
Bishcp Beveridge praises Queen Anne for being 
‘*as constant an attendant at the daily prayers” 
as her grandfather was (Sermon in Westminster 
Abbey, 30 Jan., 1705/6). In her time many of the 
London churches bad daily services, as may be 
seen in Hatton’s ‘ New View of London.’ When 
Ralph Thoresby, the Leeds antiquary, spent the 
summer of 1712 in London, he went to daily 
prayers, going frequently to St. Paul’s at 6 a.m; 
see his printed ‘ Diary.’ This was the usual hour 
for daily mattins all over London and Westminster, 
according to the Guardian, No. 65, May, 1713. 
It was the morning and evening services in Gray’s 
Inn Chapel that helped to give Cornelius Winter 
his serious turn of mind, about 1750 (Jay’s 
‘Works, 1843, v. 7). Mrs. Thornton ‘‘ received 
her first abiding religious _ ee from attend- 
ing the daily prayers at Westminster Abbey” 
(Sargent’s ‘ Life of Thomason,’ 1833, p. 99). Fletcher 
of Madeley ‘‘ had a small congregation usually 
every evening,” 1760 (‘ Life,’ by Benson, 1825, 
p. 51). Robinson at Leicester had “prayers morning 
and afternoon on the weekdays,” about 1772 (‘ Life,’ 
by Vaughan, 1815, p. 75). When Whitefield took 
charge of Dummer, in Hampsbire, be found that 
Mr. Kinchin had taught the people “to attend 
public prayers twice a day, in the morning before 
they went to work and in the evening when they 
returned from it,” 1736-7 (Southey’s ‘ Wesley,’ 
1858, i. 87). It was one of the last acts of James 
Hervey, who also had been at Dummer, to print a 
paper of rules, the seventh of which was “ Frequent 
public worship every day in the week, if 
live in a place where it can be done” (1758). 
Mattins and evensong have never been interrupted 
at Holy Trinity, Hull; De la Pryme witnesses to 
them in 1699 (‘ Diary,’ Surt. Soc., p. 209). Dr. 
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John Goodman, in 1684, urged it as a duty to 
attend the public prayers of the Church “ every 
day of the week, if there be opportunity ” (‘ Old 
Religion,’ reprinted in 1848, p. 226). John Kyrle, 
‘the Man of Ross,”” who died in 1724, “ was a daily 
attendant at church. At the chiming of the bells 
all business ceased with him ; he washed his hands, 
and retired ” (Fosbroke, ‘Ariconensia,’ 1821, p, 97). 
Dr. John Mapletoft, Vicar of St. Laurence Jewry, 
published a ‘Persuasive to Frequenting Daily 
Public Prayers,’ 1687; John Adamson, M.A., 
Prebendary of Lincoln and Rector of Burton 
Coggles, printed a discourse on the ‘ Duty of Daily 
Frequenting the Public Service of the Church,’ 
1698 ; Mr. Pearsall, of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
issued ‘Daily Public Prayer, its Duty and Im- 
portance,’ 1751 ; see also the Country Spectator, 
1792-3, edited by T. F. Middleton, afterwards 
Bishop of Calcutta. It was one of the ideals of 
the early Methodists to restore the primitive cus- 
tom of daily communion. This was only tempo- 
rarily effected, here and there. Even Dr. Joseph 
Trapp, in his celebrated sermons ‘On the Folly of 
being Righteous Over-much,’ rebukes those “ who 
might come to church on weekdays...... yet do not” 
(fifth edition, 1758, p. 66). Moreover, churches 
were open daily for private prayer. Henry Yates, 
surgeon, of Easingwold, who died in 1781, aged 
eighty-eight, daily resorted three times to the 
church, at 5 and 10 a.m., and 3 p.M., for private 
devotion, summer and winter (Gill’s ‘ Vallis Ebor.,’ 
1852, p. 89). Dean Church, writing of the period 
1825-30, says, ‘* The custom of daily service...... 
was kept up more widely than is commonly sup- 
posed ” (‘Oxford Movement,’ 1892, p. 11). Canon 
Liddon says we cannot “ at all judge of the extent 
to which the precept was observed in the seven- 
teenth century from the records of its observance 
which happen to have been transmitted,” and he 
refers to a catena of authorities in ‘Tracts for the 
tn ; No. 84 (‘Clerical Life and Work,’ 1894, 
p. 13). 

Isaac Smith, 1739, Grimshaw’s predecessor at 
Haworth, had prayers in church every day at 9 and 
3 (‘ Hardy's ‘Grimshaw,’ 1861, p. 34). 

W. C. M.A. 

Norton Vicarage, Evesham. 


Bishop Beveridge, in his ‘ Necessity and Ad- 
vantages of Public Prayer’ (1709, p. 32), speaks 
of the neglect of daily prayers in his time (he 
was Bishop of St. Asaph 1704-8) in these terms : 

‘* Notwithstanding this great care that our Church 
has taken to have daily prayers in every parish, we see 
by ead experience they are shamefully neglected all the 
kingdom over, there being very few places where they 


have any public prayers upon the weekdays, except, 
perhape, upon Wednesdays and Fridays, because it is 
expressly commanded that both morning and evening 
prayers be read every day in the week, as the Litany upon 
those, And why thiscommandment should be neg! 


In the preface it is stated that his will contaios 
a bequest to the curacy of Mount Sorrel and 
vicarage of Barrow, in Leicestershire, on the con- 
dition of daily morning and evening prayer in 
the chapel and church aforesaid. 

Ev, Manrsuatt, F.S.A. 


Bluot notes in the ‘Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer,’ p. 105, quarto edition :— 
“In 1724 there were seventy-five churches open daily 
for divine service in London ; and there are many proofs 
that the same diligence in prayer was used in the 
country as well as in large cities.” 

F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


“Daily service” is not an authorized or correct 
expression. Morning and evening prayers were 
said in a good many London churches in the 
middle of the last century. Mr. Watrorp will 
remember Hogarth’s Covent Garden picture. 

Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings, 


Miss Vanvennorr (8* xii. 147, 210).—The 
lady whose death was recorded in the Gentleman's 
Magazine was not, as stated, the mother, but the 
grandmother, of Miss Charlotte Elizabeth Van- 
denhoff. She was the mother of John Vanden- 
hoff, the tragedian, who was born at Salisbury in 
February, 1790, and died on 4 Oct., 1861. Vanden- 
hoff belonged to a respectable Catholic family of 
Salisbury, where his father and grandfather fol- 
lowed the occupation of dyers. He was destined 
by his parents for the priesthood, and passed his 
early manhood as Sub-Principal of the College 
at Stonyhurst ; but feeling an inclination for the 
stage, he abandoned his intended profession, and 
at the age of eighteen first appeared as Osmond in 
‘The Castle Spectre,’ in his native city of Salis- 
bury. He enjoyed a provincial rather than a 
London fame, for in the metropolis he found his 
favourite ground occupied by Macready, and in 
bis country campaigns he commanded an admirable 
auxiliary in the person of his accomplished 
daughter. W. F. Pripgavx. 


Her Christian name was Charlotte. An episode 
appertaining to her marriage with Mr. Thomas 
Swinbourne may not be generally known. She 
was staying at Llandudno in the middle of July, 
1856, when an announcement of her marriage to 
the above-named gentleman appeared in a Preston 
newspaper, which caused the lady to write the 
following request for contradiction :— 

Neville House, Mostyn Street, Llandudno, Conway. 

Miss Vandenhoff presents her Comp“ to the Editor 
and will be greatly obliged by his addressing to her as 
above a Preston Guardian containing a contradiction 
of her reported marriage. Such a rumour occasions her 
much painful annoyance and is calculated to do her no 


more than the other, for my part, I see no reason. 


little professional injury. 
Tuesday evening, uly 22. 
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Mr. Swinbourne was then acting at a Manchester 
theatre. 

The request was not likely to be gratified, for 
the Preston editor bad previously put himself in 
communication with a friend at Hull, who ex- 
amined the register of the parish church of St. 
Mary, Hull, and found and obtained a copy of the 
certificate of marriage between the parties, which 
stated that Miss Vandenhoff was thirty-seven and 
Mr. Thomas Swinbourne thirty-three years of age ; 
the father of the gentleman a silversmith, that of 
the lady a teacher of elocution. Witnesses, William 
Pelly and C. M. Vandenhoff. 

The editor had also applied to the Rev. James 
Cheel, who had performed the ceremony, and re- 
ceived from him in reply :— 

21 July, 1856, 9, Neville Street, Hull. 

Dear S1r,—The parties mentioned in your letter were 
married by me in St. Mary’s Church by license. 

lam, my dear sir, yours | truly, 
ames CHEEL. 
The ceremony took place 7 July, 1856, and a 
fortnight later the bride begged to repudiate it. 
Now her letter, the copy of certificate, report of 
search, and the minister’s letter tell the story in an 
autograph collection. Hitpa Gamuiy, 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead, 


or Lonnon” (8 xii. 227).— 
Will you allow me to say that the first instance 
known to me of the use of this phrase occurs in a 
youthful novel of mine, called ‘ The Three Paths,’ 
published in 1859 by Hurst & Blackett? In it I, 
as I fancy, first used the little simile that a 
‘*hansom is the gondola of London.” I do not 
remember that Balzic ever alluded to our hansom. 

H. Scuitrz Witsoy. 


This phrase occurs in ‘May Fair,’ a satire pub- 
lished by Harrison, Old Bond Street, in 1827 :— 
There beauty half her glory veils 
In cabe, those gondolas on wheels. 
In M. H. de Balzac’s ‘Physiologie du Mariage,’ 
dated December, 1829, the following sentence will 
be found : “ Votre femme monte-t-elle en fiacre ? 
Ne sait-on pas oii vont et d’ou viennent ces gondoles 
parisiennes?” See ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. iv. 499; 
v. 195. Everarp Home Coteman, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Monson: Etizapetu, Lapy Monson 
vi. 251 ; 8 S. xii. 185).—I can remember seeing 
this portrait over the mantelpiece in the entrance 
hall of Coldbam Hall, in the parish of Stanning- 
field, co. Suffolk, in 1864. The house was built 
in 1574, and was the abode of the Rokewodes, 
usually called Rookwood. Ambrose Rookwood, 
of this family, was one of the Gunpowder Plot con- 
spirators, and was executed in Old Palace Yard in 
1605, There was alsoa fine portrait of the “ beauti- 
ful Mary Lepel,” who was married in 1720 to 
John, Lord ove, called in the poem “ Hervey 


the handsome.” The house was at that time (7.¢., 
1864) occupied by Sir Charles Clifford as tenant. 
Joun Picgrorp, M.A. 
Nowbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Women’s Fatse Pockets S. xii. 68, 136, 
231).—I remember the large pockets mentioned by 
Mr. Ratcuirrs, long previous to fifty years ago, 
worn by Welshwomen in the lower ranks of life, 
and also by gentlewomen, under their outer skirts. 
Ladies, when going a journey by stage coach, 
carried their cash in their under pockets. There 
were no railways opened in Wales then, and people 
who had not a close carriage either went in the 
mail coach or in a post-chaise. Farmers’ wives 
and market women wore these large under pockets. 
I remember my Welsh nurse had one, wherein, if 
she took me out cowslip picking, or nutting, or 
blackberry gathering, she carried a bottle of milk 
and a lot of biscuits or a parcel of sandwiches, 
often a clean pinafore as well. Her pocket on those 
occasions was like a big bag. I was very proud 
when she stitched up a wee pocket for me to wear 
under my frock, out of some stuff like bed- 
ticking, similar to that of which she made her own 
big pockets. Hees E. Watvey. 

Berry Grove House, West Less, Hampshire. 


I suppose that every one thinks his own version 
of a nursery rhyme the authentic and only correct 
one. This is my sole reason for believing that 
the rhyme quoted at the last reference should run 
as follows :— 

Lucy Locket lost ber pocket, 

Kitty Fisher found it ; : 

But never a penny was there in it, 

Except the tape that bound it, 
So I always heard it in my early days; and a 
point of interest about it is that I invariably heard 
it, when sung, associated with the air of ‘ Yankee 
Doodle.’ Juttan 

have a very large amount of correspondence on 

almajeo. the interest of which seems exhausted. We 
personally remember these pockets within years com- 
paratively recent. } 


“ Dogs THE SUN PUT OUT THE FIRE ?” (8 S, viii. 
148, 231, 316, 355.)—Three very notable corre- 
spondents dealt with this odd problem in the year 
1895, but all three — Pror. Tomtivsoy, Dr. 
Copaam Brewer, and Dr. F. Caance—since then 
have passed away. ‘N. & Q.’ is much the poorer 
for the loss of them, each in his several way 
remarkable for fulness of knowledge and ingenuity 
of inference, and all being contributors such as, on 
every ground, literary men and general readers 
alike held, and were well entitled to hold, in 
no common esteem. The subject they dealt 
witb, however, was unfortunately not disposed of 
to the point of finality ; the matter was left in the 
state of imperfect solution, although there was 
manifested that faculty of wise interrogating which 
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Bacon well says is half aknowledge. There is still 
dispute whether the sun puts out the fire or not. 
No suggestion has been made by any of the parti- 
cipants in the discussion relative to the date to 
which the affirmative belief can be carried back, 
as to its possible relations to earlier conceptions 
of natural philosopby, or on the admissibility of 
the hypothesis of its being only a part of a wider 
generalization. But if we assume its antiquity it 
will be far from difficult to connect it with the 
tenet—found repeatedly in Shakespeare, and, if I 
do not mistake, in Bacon also—that one fire kills 
another :— 

One fire drives out one fire; one nail, one nail. 

* Coriolanus,” IV. vii, 
Even as one heat another heat expels, 
Or as one nail by strergth drives out another. 
‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ II. iv. 

That sunshine was at least as early as the thirteenth 
century popularly supposed to bave an extinguish- 
ing effect upon fire is quite certain, as the following 
unambiguous historical utterance will prove. In 
1261, it is said in ‘Flores Historiarum’ under 
that year, the church tower at Evesham was struck 
by lightning and set on fire ; the monks did their 
best to put out the flames with water, but their 
effort was unavailing until—“donec, ut aiunt, 
radio Phcebi super ignem fulmineum illucescente 
eundem [illud, not ewndem, in the Rolls Series 
edition] deleret omnino ¢t extingueret nutu Dei” 
—so they say, aray of sunshine falling on the fire 
completely extinguished it. It would be well to 
put on record any earlier or analogous examples 
which may turn up. The present one goes 
primarily to support Pror. Tomttnsoy, in so far 
as it smacks very strongly indeed of erroneous 
popular logic, resulting in misconceptions due to 
mistaking mere incident for cause. The his- 
torian’s ‘‘so they say” is perhaps significant of 
his thinly veiled scepticism, and an indication that 
for him the covflict between science and tradition 
had already begun. Geo, Neitson. 


Glasgow. 


Bernarp Scrope (8 xii. 107, 172).—Mr. 
Boass is correct in his surmise. Bernard (aliter 
Barnard, and probably always so pronounced), not 
Scrope, was the surname. The father of this 
Richard Scrope Barnard was Sir Scrope Barnard, 
fourth baronet, and fourth son of the first baronet, 
Sir Francis Barnard, Governor of New Jersey 
(1758) and of Massachusetts Bay (1760). Sir 
Scrope took by royal licence (15 Feb., 1811) his 
father-in-law’s name of Morland, his wife Harriet 
being sole daughter and heiress of William Mor- 
land, M.P. for Taunton. These Barnards were a 
cadet branch of the Barnards of Abington, North- 
ants, Iselham, Cambs, and Wanford, Yorks, who 
held a number of manors in those three counties 
between 1200 and 1670. The name Scrope is to 
be accounted for by the marriage of Sir John 


Barnard, lord of the manors of Abington, &c., 
Northants (Valectus Domini Regis Ric. IIL, 
etat. 28, Esch. 4 Edw. 1V., died 22 Aug., 1485, 
being slain at Bosworth, where he bore King 
Richard III.’s personal banner of the white boar, 
Vincent MSS. and Esch. 1 Hen. VII., N. 83; 
hon. burgess of Reading), with Margaret, 
daughter and heiress of Henry, fourth Baron 
Scrope of Bolton. (There were at one time two 
Barons Scrope of Bolton, besides the Baron Scrope 
of Masham.) The Barnard descendants of that 
alliance have ever since quartered the Scrope coat 
(Azure, a bend or) bringing in Tiptofte (Argent, a 
saltire engrailed gules). These quarterings were 
always allowed at the Visitations, and appear on 
the family tombs and in the achievements and 
other carvings in the panelled room (1485-1508) at 
Abington Hall (now misnamed Abington Abbey), 
Northants, where, however, the Tiptofte saltire is 
wrongly represented as raguly. 
Francis Prerrepont Baryarp. 
St, Mary's Abbey, Windermere. 


Enrp (8 S, xii. 67, 174, 238).—The following 
paragraph is from the South Wales News, 23 Aug.: 


*** Also the word Enid for a hen comes from Ynyd, 
from the Lat. Jnitium, the beginning of Lent. The 
Roman Catholic priests bad persuaded the common 
people to present them with poultry and eggs at that 
season. I remember my mother sending “ Iein Ynyd and 
wyan Ynyd” to her master (?), the R. v. De Bower, of 
Wainsivor ; so did all the farmers’ wives around us. This 
slavish spirit bas disappeared before the light of civiliza- 
tion and religious liberty.” Thus writes the Rev. J. 
Bowen Jones, B.A., of Brecon.” 


I give the above paragraph for what it is worth. 
F. C. Birxesck Terry. 


Portry (8 §, xii. 4,72, 152).—Mr. Yarpiey 
sees no pathos in Milton’s picture of Satan, or of 
Adam and Eve after their fall, and believes the 
poet to be incapable of pathos except when refer- 
ring directly or indirectly to himself. Hazlitt was 
of a different opinion. He says (‘ On Shakespeare 
and Milton’):— 

“ When Milton says of Satan— 

—— His form had not yet lost 

All its original brightness: nor appear'd 

Less than archangel ruin'd, and th’ excess 

Of glory obscur’d— 
the mixture of beauty, of grandeur, and pathos, from the 
sense of irreparable loss, of never-ending, unavailing 
regret, is perfect.” 
And again :— 

** But, perh«ps, of all the passages in ‘ Paradiee Lost,’ 
the description of the employments of the Angels during 
the absence of Satan, some of whom, ‘retreated in a 
silent valley, sing with notes angelical to many a harp 
their own heroic deeds and hapless fall by doom of battle,’ 
is the most perfect example of mingled pathos and 
sublimity.” 

For myself, I do not understand how pathos can 
be denied to books x. and xi. of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ 
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I should have said that Adam’s lament over his 
lost innocence in the former— 
How gladly would I meet 
Mortality, my sentence, and the earth 
Insensible ! How gled would lay me down, 
As in my mother’s lap! There would I rest, 
And sleep secure— 
and Eve’s over her lost happiness in the latter— 
O flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names, 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from th’ ambrosial fount ?— 
were as pathetic as anything of their kind in Eng- 
lish poetry. Cc. C. B. 
There are poets who attempt to be pathetic, but, 
through some want of taste or feeling, cannot be 
so, though otherwise their genius is indisputable. 
Other poets have never attempted to be pathetic. 
I omitted to mention Cowper, who is one of the 
most pathetic English poets. But he is only so 
when he is referring to himself, his mother, and 
Mrs. Unwin. He does not imagine pathetic scenes. 
I think that poets sometimes borrow the words 
of other poets, and fit them with a new idea. 
And better skilled in dark events to come. 
Pope’s ‘ Odyssey,’ bk. v. 1. 219. 
This may have suggested Campbell’s famous line : 
And coming events cast their shadows before. 
Campbell’s idea is different; but the words of 
Pope may have suggested it. 
Whilome in Albion’s isle there dwelt a youth, 
Who ne in virtue’s ways did take delight ; 
But epent his days in riot most uncouth, 
And vexed with mirth the drowsy ear of night. 
‘ Childe Harold,’ canto i. stanza ii. 
The last line is very poetical and musical. Bat 
Byron seems to have borrowed some of his words, 
though not his thought, from Shakspeare :— 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man. 
Milton’s expression “ startle the dull night” also 
may be compared with Byron’s line. 
E. 


Tae Surname Maruew S. xii. 187).— 
May I offer these tentative suggestions? Accept- 
ing Mabieu as an earlier form of Mayhew, it is 
possible that Mayeul and Maieul, orthographical 
variants of Mayol, are still earlier forms, and 
earliest of all, Mael. This, Harold Littledale, in 
his ‘ Essays,’ dealing with Tennyson’s work, says 
is Celtic for servant, probably in the sense of 
knight. ‘* Saint Mayeul, Ternay,” was the cri de 
guerre of the De la Portes, whose seats were in 
south-eastern France. The use of the particle 
might have been applied first to St. Mayol, 
fourth abbot of Cluny and one of the most famous 
of Cluniacs, and afterwards continued for a time 
by relatives of the saint. The addition of the h is 


an easy phonetic change, and with regard to the 
1, human nature is prone to laziness in matters of 
speech, and last letters sometimes suffer first. 
The story of etymology is for the most part the 
story of contractions. The logical outcome of this 
one may infer is not that Matthews and Mayall 
are forms of the same name, but rather that they 
are distinct names possibly, having a cognate link 
at some orthographical point. In fairness it 
should be said that Mayhew is by no means a 
certain variant of Mayall. 

Mr. Marruews will perhaps know of John 
Mayewe, instituted presbyter of the priory and 
convent of Lenton, Notts, on 16 October, 1459. 
This was a Cluniac foundation. Were there any 
Matthews who were Benedictines? Dr. Barber, 
author of ‘ British Family Names,’ tells me that 
‘€ John Myhell appears as a Huguenot refugee at 
Norwich, temp. James I.” Was he a relative of 
the Pierre le Mahieu also in Norwich? Also are 
not Maheu and Mayeu verbal equivalents ? 


ArmoriaL (8" S, xii. 128).—There is no doubt 
but that many of the men who made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, or took part in the Crusades, 
adopted some emblem to denote the event, such as 
a cross or escallop, &c. Guillim’s ‘ Heraldry,’ 
1724, p. 51, says :— 

“That which made this Ordinary [the cross] 80 con- 
siderable, and so frequently used in Heraldry, was the 
ancient Expeditions into the Holy Land, and the Holy 
War; for the Pilgrims, after their Pilgrimage, took the 
Cross for their Cognizance,” &c. 

* Antiquities of Heraldry,’ by W. S. Ellis, 1869, 
p. 237, states :— 

“There is no opinion more generally or confidently 

expressed in works on heraldry than that the Crusades, 
if they did not entirely originate the practice of armorial 
devices, yet gave the custom the full extension and deve- 
lopment which it is supposed to have attained at the end 
of the twelfth century.” 
If Detra wishes for more information on this 
subject, chapters xxv. to xxxii. (headed “The 
Crusades”) in Newton’s ‘ Display of Heraldry,’ 
1846, will repay perusal ; also Dallaway’s ‘Science 
of Heraldry in England.’ Joun RapcwiFre. 


DescenDANTs OF Jones, THE Recicipe (8 S. 
xii. 101, 172).—In reply to Mr. Epwis Hitt, 
Welsh heraldry is most puzzling; but all who 
claimed descent from one prince or chief bore his 
arms in some form or other. I began to collect 
and illuminate the pedigrees of Welsh kings and 
their descendants, painting the arms and setting 
down opposite each the names cf families who bore 
them ; the MS. was bought a few years ago by the 
Reading Free Library. A good many Welsh pedi- 
grees and arms are in a printed ‘ History of the 
Parish of Llangurig.’ This book I found very 
useful for references. The arms Mr. E. Hiri 
describes remind me of those borne by the Shersons, 
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only the serpent is ‘‘nowed.” The Edwards of 
Chirk were ancestors of my mother, and many 
deeds &c., now belong to my aunt Lady Puleston. 
I think the Edwards of Chirk bore Tudor Trevors 
arms, Ermine and ermines, a lion rampant. 
E. E. Tuorrs. 
Sulbamstead, 


See ‘The Lives of the English Regicides,’ by 
the Rev. Mark Noble, F.A.S. of L. and E., 
London, 1798, vol. i. Also ‘ Memoirs of the Pro- 
tectoral House of Cromwell’ (by the same author), 
London, 1787, vol. ii. No. xx.; the ‘ Life of 
Colonel John Jones’ (who married Catherine, sister 
of the Protector Oliver, and widow of Roger Whit- 
stone, Eeq.), one of King Charles I.’s judges, and 
a lord of Oliver the Protector’s other house, 
pp. 213-220, E. Maytery. 

Stoke Newington, 


Hay 1x Cuvnca (8" S, viii, 206, 298 ; 
xii. 36).—In the Clee-cum-Cleethorpes Parish 
Magazine for July I find the notice: “ Parish 
Church, Trinity Sunday was marked by the 
ancient ceremony of strewing the Church with 
grass.” The rector, Canon Hutchinson, explains : 

“The Clerk says that about four acres of land were 
left as glebe, on condition that the Church was strewed 
with rushes (the field produced little else) on Trinity 
Sunday. This land was exchanged for other acres by 
the Enclosure Act, but the custom is still kept up, owing, 
I suspect, to the clerkship having descended from father 
to son for many years. The present clerk's grandfather 
was born about 1750. My informant seemed to think 
that the strewing the rushes was in virtue of the acknow- 
edgment of arent; but, of course, it is quite possible 
that the benevolent individual who left the land may 
have wished the old mud floor of the Church to be made 
decent for Feast’ Sunday.” 

Sr. Switary. 


Caxosization (8 xii. 89, 158).—Can Mr. 
Joun Hopson Mattuews kindly furnish the date, 
with any other particularr, 

**when it was found necessary to forbid the public cultus 
of any person who should die in future, unless the same 
should receive the official recognition of a formal canon- 
ization by the Pope”? 

James Hoorer. 

Norwich. 


or Giory: Canpies (4" 
ix. 238, 289, 376, 436, 455; x. 39; 8 S. x. 71, 
445; xi. 268, 397, 458; xii. 74).—Mr. Nor- 
cross’s interesting reference (xi. 458) to the 
“hand of glory,” as that of a ‘‘ hanged map,” 
brings the subject round to my ‘ Folk-lore of Fila- 
tures’ (ix. 324; x. 261, 325, 405; xi. 232). The 
efficacy of a rope, or portion of a rope, that has 
banged a man to ensure luck or cure diseases of 
the head is well known ; it is well remembered 
what a roaring trade the hangman did in bits of 
rope after every public execution. I consider 
hanging as a sacrifice or homage to the sun—a sort 
of ‘* rendering unto Czesar,” &c.—as the sun-cord, 


or funic sun-ray, brought the man into the world, 
so it takes him out. I have already referred 
(x. 261) to the ‘Sun-dance of the Sioux’ as an 
enactment of the intermediate sacrifice of regenera- 
tion (see, s.v., Century Magazine, vol. xxxix. 
No. 5, pp. 753-9, which describes, perhaps, the 
most primitive, and, from my point of view, 
significant of ‘* sun-poles”’; and the evident proto- 
type of the “ May,” and every other festal pole 
throughout the world, and in sll ages). The 
suspension of offerings of hair, threads, rags, and 
more material objects, on trees and poles and 
cairns, in connexion with mountain, water, and 
saintly shrines and tombs, is well known all over 
the world. The so-called “holy wells” and “ rag- 
bushes” are, I believe, a stock subject with the 
rofessed folk-lorist. The consecration of the 
indu caste-thread by fire, and the use of the 
kusti, or fillet, by the fire-worshipper may be 
mentioned ; also the use of a knotted thread on 
the neck in sun-worship, and the reputed finding 
of the saint’s hair in the ashes of St. John’s Eve 
fire. Tuomas J. Jeaxkes. 


“My,” “ His,” to 
xii, 206).—The line of Cowper's referred to by 
H. T. seems to convey a different sense. Cowper 
says, “ Knows her Bible true,” not ‘*‘ Knows her 
Bible.” The source of this common expression is 
probably to be found in that public school phraseo- 
logy which is perbaps responsible for some other 
slang terms of speech, sach as “bard lines,” 
“ voing in for,”” &c. Charles Lamb, in his ‘ Essay 
on the Old and New Schoolmaster,’ has noticed 
the one at present in question. He is quoting 
from the preface to Colet's ‘ Accidence ’:— 

**What a gusto in that which follows: ‘ Wherein it 
is profitable that he [the pupil can orderly decline his 
noun and his verb.’ is noun!” 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


This use of the ive pronoun may be more 
generally defined to mean “that with which I am en- 
gaged, in which my business lies.” I once heard a 
college butler say, “The cook says Ais dinner is 
ready ” (the other servants not being ready). And 
that functionary, if of the feminine gender, is some- 
what too apt, we know, to speak of her kitchen. The 
use is at least as old as the sixteenth century. See 
Charles Lamb’s quotation from Dean Colet’s pre- 
face to his ‘ Accidence,’ with Lamb’s own delightful 
comment :— 

**What a gusto in that which follows: ‘ Wherein it 
is profitable that he [the pupil) can orderly decline his 
noun and his verb,’ J/is nuun!”’—‘Old and New 


Schoolmaster.’ ORM 
OUNT, 


Roya. on Tae or 
8. xii. 105).—An early instance of a royal dole 
upon the birth of triplets is to be found in a news 
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letter dated 11 Oct., 1694, quoted in the Oxford 
Historical Society’s edition of Anthony Wood’s 
* Life and Times’ (vol. iii. p. 469), which says :— 

“Yesterday 3 children, namely two boyes and one 
girle, borne on Monday last in an house in Bloomsbury 
of a woman the wife of a soldier in Flanders, were 
carried to be shewn to the Queen and were introduced 
by Dr, Chamberlayne, who laid the same woman, Her 
majesty gave them ready money for a subsistence and 
ordered them a future allowance.” 


Atrrep F. Rosstys. 


GitpHALt, aT WARWICKSHIRE 
(8 S. xii. 28).—The following is extracted from 
Dugdale’s ‘ Antiquities of Warwickshire.’ The 
king “ had within the precincts” of Stoneley 
‘two houses, one in the Town of Stoneley and the other 
at Cryfield; his tenants here being called Sokemanni. 
Which tenants bad wont from ancient time, every 3 
weeks to do their suite at the King’s Court held for this 
Mannour upon a hill, then and yet, called Motstow Hill, 
on the south side the river opposite the Church (having 
that appellation, because of the pleadings there; the 
word Mote being to this day used in that sense by our 
Lawyers) each Tenant holding one yard land and paying 
yearly xxxd.—ld. an acre—in regard every yard land 
contained xxx acres and no more.’ 

Arrsor F. G. Leveson Gower, 

Athens. 


Locat Purasgs xii. 166).—I should not 
refer to OC. C. B.'s note, only that the latter of the 
two phrases mentioned by him recalls to mind 
another similar one, which I have heard in London. 
** Holybo for Au revoir is,” as C. C. B. says, 
“good”; but what does he think of the cockney 
version Olive oil for the same French locution ? The 

brase I name is very popular as a substitutive 
‘orm of the French original, but presumably in a 
facetious sense, It is, [ should imagine, as popular 
as the synonym “So long,” which C. OC. B. is 
doubtless familiar with. Another Anglicized form 
of the French Bon soir which I heard of recently 
was, Bob swore! Verily, similarity of sound has 
much to answer for. C. P. Hate. 

[See ‘David Copperfield,’ chap. xxii., where Miss 
Mowcher says, “‘ Bob swore!’ as the Englishman said 
for ‘Good-night,’ when he first learnt French, and 
thought it so like English.”’} 


crometrizes” (8 S. xii. 148)—It is 
Platarch, ‘Sympos.,’ viii. 2, who attributes to 
Plato ‘O Oecds yewperpe?, but the passage is not 
known to exist in Plato. In medimval concep- 
tions of God, He is often represented marking out 
& sphere with a pair of compasses, as in two thir- 
teenth century MSS. mentioned in the Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal, iv. 319, 375; in stained 
glass at St. Edmund's, Salisbury, “ God the Father 
creating the Sun and Moon, with a Pair of Com- 
passes in his Hand, as if he bad done it according 
to some Geometrical Rules,” which so offended 
Henry Sherfield, the Recorder of Salisbury, 
that he broke it with his stick, for which 


action he was condemned by the Star Cham- 
ber, 1632 (see the printed Proceedings, 1717); 
the same idea is repeated in the frontispiece to 
Comber’s ‘Companion to the Temple,’ folio, 1684. 
Indeed it is a thought that has presented itself to 
imaginative minds of many different kinds. In 
Erasmus’s ‘ Parapbrase,’ St. Mark, fo. 42, there is 
this quaint sentence, “By a carpenter mankind 
was created and made, and by a carpenter mete 
it was that man should be repaired.” Sir Thomas 
Browne says, ‘‘ God is like a skilful Geometrician 
«+++.sWith one stroak of his Compass,” ‘ Religio 
Medici,’ part i. sect. xvi., on which see Dr. Green- 
hill’s note. Milton, describing the Creation, 
pictures ‘the omnific Word ”:— 
In his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepared 
In God's eternal store, to circumscribe 
This universe. ‘ Paradise Lost,’ vii. 
Isaac Barrow, theologian and mathematician, pre- 
fixed Plutarch’s phrase to a Latin prayer begin- 
ning “Tu autem, Dominus, quantus es Geometra!” 
(‘ Works,’ 1842, i. p. xxx.) John Norris quotes 
the same phrase as from Plato, and adds *‘God 
acts the part of a Geowetrician...... his Govern- 
ment of the World is no less Mathematically 
exact than his Creation of it” (‘ Practical Dis- 
course,’ second edition, 1693, ii. 228). See some 
remarks in Morley’s ‘ Diderot,’ 1887, i. 100. 
Ww. O. B. 
This is not a sentence in any one of Plato’s 
written works, as appears in the note after the 
query, but refers to the second question in the 
eighth book of the ‘Symposium’ of Plutarch 
(*‘Opp. Mor.,’ p. 718 B.C. Lut. Par., 1624), [los 
TlAdrwv éXeye tov yewperpetv. At the 
same time it appears that it was not meant to 
imply by the question that it was actually to be 
traced to Plato, further than as a traditional 
sentence, eminently characteristic of the man :— 
érurxewapevoe tiva AaBov 
vato yewpetpev Tov ; ye di) O€reov efvac 
ravra éurévtos ws yeéypatrac pev év dvdevi 
ixaviy, kai tod 
évOds troAaBov...... elev K.7.A, 
Ep. Marsnatt, F.S.A. 

Similar to this saying, or identical—for he had 
not the advantage of reading Darwin and believed 
in a Creator—is the expression of Sir Thomas 
Browne :— 

*“ And some resemblance there is of this order in the 
eggs of some butterflies and moths, as they stick upon 
leaves and other substances, which being dropped from 
behind, nor directed by the eye, doth neatly declare how 
nature geometrizeth and observeth order in all things.” 
—‘ Garden of Cyrus,’ ch. iii, 


In the same book Sir Thomas Browne speaks of 
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‘*the higher geometry of nature” in reference to 
flowers. Eowarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings 


Names tHe First Epition or Srow's 
‘Soaver’(8® S. xii. 161, 201, 255).—Will you 
allow me to make one or two remarks (suggested 
by my daily work on the City Records) by way of 
supplement to Mr. Lorrie’s interesting notes on 
the above which have recently appeared in your 
columas? In his allusion to the church of St. 
Bennet Sherehog, Mr. Lorrie fails to explain 
that a ‘‘sherehog” or “shearling” is in north- 
country language the name given to a castrated 
ram, or tup after its first shearing. In this con- 
nexion it is noteworthy that the property devised 
by a certain Benedict de Shorne (a corruption, as 
some would have it, of Shorhoz, or vice versd) in 
1335, was situated in the parish where wool was 
weighed, viz. St. Mary Woolchurch. It is also 
curious to come across an ordinance made in 1344 
(as I have recently done) for the regulation of the 
sale of ‘‘ chalons” or blankets of piggeswoll ; thus 
supporting my contention that pig, hog, hogget, or 
hoggerel were often convertible terms for sheep. 
As regards the meaning of ‘‘ Matfelon” I have 
no‘hing to offer in place of Mr. Lorrir’s sugges- 
tions. I will only add that I have met with a 
merchant of Lucca named Matthew Matefeloun in 
the fourteenth century. 

Reoinatp R. Swarpe. 

Guildhall, E.C. 


“Jeumy” (8 S. v. 345, 437; vi. 133, 412; 
vii. 131; ix. 424; x. 55).—This word has been 
discussed recently in ‘N. & Q.’ as meaning a 
sheep's head and a small crowbar (ased by 
burglars). “Jemmy Jessamy, a dandy,” appears 
in Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary,’ and in Barrére 
and Leland’s ‘Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and 
Cant’ (quoted from Hotten). The word “jemmy” 
a3 an adjective occurs in “‘ The History of Pompey 
the Little ; or, the Life and Adventures of a Lap- 
dog, London, 1751,” chap. vi. pp. 179, 181 :-— 

‘*His great ambition was to be deemed a jemmy 
Fellow ; which Term perhaps some of my readers may 
not understand, and therefore we must explain it by 
circumstances.” 

Then follows a description of one Jack Chace, 
showily dressed in sporting fashion, keeping ‘‘a 
high Phaeton Chaise, and four Bay Cattle, a 
Stable of Hunters, and a Pack of Hounds”; “ one 
of the most active spirits at Newmarket”; boast- 
ing ‘‘that he did not ride above eight Stone and 
a Half”; anxious “to be thought capable of going 
through any fatigue”; having “an Ambition to 
be thought a Man of consummate debauch”; “In 
the Mornings he attended Mr. Broughton’s Amphi- 
theatre, and in the Evenings, if he was drunk in 
Time (which indeed he seld failed to be) he 
came behind the Scenes of the Play-house in the 


middle of the third Act, and there heroically 

exposed himself to the Hisses of the Gallery. 

Whenever he met you, he constantly began with 

describing his last Night’s debauch, or,” &. He 

is spoken of (p. 181) as this jemmy young Gentle- 

man Ropert 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Newspaper Curtines (8* x'i. 189).—This 
is the reply G. A. Sala sent to another W. H. 
seeking the same information :— 

“T keep mine asa trader keeps his books—in a waste 

book, a journal, a ledger, and a cash-book—the last for 
entries uf notable statistics and historic matters of 
finance, But I will only indicate a mode of keeping the 
waste book, which includes all kinds of vulgar matter 
and polemical divisions, consecutively transcribed, just 
as they occur in the course of reading. The process of 
keeping is simply this: the extracts are at one end of 
the book and the index at the other. For example, I 
make this entry :—‘ Queen Anne is dead and the Dutch 
have taken Holland,’ Against this I draw a circle, and 
in the circle I write, in red ink, a number consecutive to 
that of the preceding entry, which was, say (4104). In 
the index I enter, under the letter A, ‘ Anne, queen, 
her death indubitable,’ with the number (4405), and 
under the letter H, and with the same number (4405), I 
write, ‘ Holland undeniably taken by the Dutch.’ ”’ 
W. H. might do better than follow this rather 
laborious method, by keeping a very small index- 
book separately, and numbering the folios only of 
his cutting-book ; and he might do worse than 
transcribe on the fly-leaf of each book Bacon's 
remarks upon ‘‘ commonplaces "—vide ‘ Advance- 
ment of Learning,’ bk. ii, ©. E. CrarK. 

Pearson's Weekly Offices, W.C. 


I have heard that Mr. Sala put bis cuttings, and 
probably notes of his own, in a book and indexed 
them, a plan I think much inferior to the follow- 
ing. Fold each up to about the same size, or 
paste on paper of about the same size if small, 
endorse the subject, and keep them in alphabetical 
order of subject; if there are two subjects, of 
course put a cross-reference. You have no trouble 
in pasting into a book, nor need you cut out if 
the cutting is required for any purpose. 

Tromas. 

Cockney Diarecr (8" §. xii. 48, 136).—No ; 
the days of Wellerisms are not yet over! I have 
had a double experience of the usage since I last 
wrote with reference to this matter. A few weeks 
ago, while on a visit to Great Yarmouth, it being 
a market day, I took a stroll round the fine old 
market plain. In the course of my ramble, I passed 
down through one of the rows of stalls, and on the 
way my attention was attracted by a man who 
appeared to have the unmistakable “cut” of a 
cockney about him. He was selling fancy flower- 

ots, vases, and other kinds of English glazed ware. 
was particularly struck by this man’s substitution 
of w for the letter v. Time after time, when he 
exposed for sale a vase, he would say, “ Now, 
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here’s a fine wase!/” ‘*A wase like this,” &c. 
Bat never did he, while I listened, use the pure 
and undefiled pronunciation of the word. Here, 
thought I, is a survival of Wellerism. In the 
other case, which was related to me, two old ladies 
—East-enders, by the way—were in conversation, 
and the following was overheari: “There was 
firty wans—firty wans—fink of that now, for an 
excursion.” This is, I am assured, a faithful 
phonetical reproduction of what was overheard in 
passing. It appears the object of conversation was 
a recent excursion by road from somewhere in the 
neighbourhood. C. P. Have. 

** The Londoners...... _ of weal and winegar, and 
vine and vinders and idears, and ask you ‘ow you do? 
and ‘ave you bin taking the hair in 'yde Park? and ‘as 
your ‘orse ’ad any hoate?"’—Edgeworth’s ‘ Essay on Irish 
Bulls,’ xi., fifth edition, 1807. 

Hepigram by Lord Wenables, 

Vy is Lord Grey like a sveeping man 

Vot close by the crossinge stalks? 

Vy, because ven he’s made the best sweep as he can 

He takes up his Broom and Valks, T. W, Ap, 

Addle Sitty. 
From the Monmouthshire Merlin, 11 December, 
1830. J. P. Owen. 


Amongst the older and the more uneducated 
inhabitants of this neighbourhood one may fre- 
quently hear the letter v pronounced as w; and I 
am told the habit may be noticed in Surrey, and 
is still more common in Kent. Of the modern 
cockney dialect I am afraid I know very little ; 
but if it is anything like the method of speaking 
affected by the youth of the Thames Valley, there 
is certainly a great difference between it and the 
speech of the oldest natives. 

By the way, could any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
refer me to some work on the dialect of Middle- 
sex? I should be glad to find some literature on 
a subject which I fear has been neglected until it 
is too late. W. P. Merrick. 

Shepperton. 


“Krxcate” §, xii. 147).—I believe that 
the accounts quoted by your querist have reference 
to the May Day or summer games, which, like the 
Christmas games, were an ancient annual merry- 
making in most parishes, down to the advent to 
power of political Puritanism. I think the 
“tronke” was the collecting-box, and the “ Lorde ” 
and ‘‘ Ladye” the young couple who were some- 
times termed the “ King and Queen of the Summer 
Games,” whence the name ‘* Kingale.” By the 
“pewter” was doubtless meant the tankards and 
trenchers used at the festive meal which preceded 
or followed the performance of the mummers’ play. 
The two shillings was paid to Whitburne either 
because he was author of a new draft of the play 
or for the loan of the old manuscript book of words 
and stage directions. Entertainments of this kind 
undoubtedly were held in order to raise funds for 


church purposes or charitable objects. Perhaps 
“ felles” means skins of animals, used as stage 
properties by the players; such costumes were 
generally worn on these occasions. I cannot 
account for the abbreviation ‘‘ dl.,” having never 
met with it before. I suppose the querist is sure 
it is not ‘‘cl.,” for clerk. 
Joun Hosson 


Woorron Sr, Lawrence will, I think, find io 
Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes, book iv. chap. iii. 
sec, xxx., “‘ Church-Ales,” something to help him. 
A solution for the abbreviation “dl.” in church- 
wardens’ old accounts will be found in the word 
delivered,” having reference to the church- 
wardens having delivered over, an overplus. 
I have come across the word “‘felles” with refer- 
ence to the felloes, or fellys, or the wheel on which 
heavy church bells are rung. This word is spelt 
in Bailey’s ‘Dictionary,’ 1742 ed., ‘‘ fellows” or 
“ fellies.” On seasons of parish rejoicings, when 
the bells had to be rung, repairs were often neces- 
sary before it was safe to ‘‘ring them up,” and in 
consequence we find such entries as follows :— 

**Gloucerstershire.—1681. Paid for a tree that was 
used for mending the bells, 2s.” 


“1606. Item payd for mendynge of the bell clapper & 


for a prichell, 3s,” 
“ Ite. payd to the smythe for a prichell, 57. : 
“ Lincolushire.—1740-50. To my Faither for mending 


the Chorch peals, 3s. 9d.” 
“For one years washing ye sarplis & a scowering ye 


Pewter belonging to ye Chorch, 5s. 
“ Tronke or “ Trunks” is an old name for a play. 


‘‘Tronkes” served the purpose of alms-chests. 
They are mentioned many times in the Ripon 
accounts; see ‘Memorials of Ripon,’ Surtees 
Society, vol. iii. Ww. C. B 


Autor Wantep §. x. 436, 504; xi. 33, 
135, 252; xii. 134).—If the topic of ‘Humpty 
Dumpty’ is not quite exhausted, may I add that 
on p. 49 of the ‘ Arundines Cami’ I fiod a Greek 
version of ‘The Bouncing Girl,’ of which you 
lately quoted an amusing parody by Lord Macaulay. 
Bat the point that puzzles me is that the original 
verses, both of ‘Humpty Dumpty’ and of ‘The 
Bouncing Girl,’ are herein ascribed to Gammer 
Garton, as are also many similar and equally 
familiar nonsense rhymes. I am ashamed to 
confess my entire ignorance of the personality of 
Gammer Gurton. Watrer Hamitton. 

(‘Gammer Gurton’s Needle’ is a well-known six- 
teenth century play. ] 


Do we ever find é in the first syllable of retulisse? 
I write, of course, under correction. 
P. J. F. Gawiitton. 
Fraas (8 8, ix. 328, 394, 472, 499 ; x. 16, 83, 
259, 481; xii. 117, 210, 231).—Will D. kindly 


tell me where to find the ‘‘ American song of the 
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United States, which celebrates ‘the red, white, 
and blue’ of the stars and stripes,” thus mentioned 
by him under ‘ Flags’ (8 S. xii, 231)? The 
British song of ‘The Red, White, and Blue,’ which 
began ‘‘ Britannia the gem of the ocean,” was 
familiar to all of us who flourished forty years ago. 
I should like to see the American exposition of 
the same text. 

D. evidently refera to the correspondence concerning 
‘Red, White, Blue,’ 8» 8, x. 294; xi, 296, 376, 478; xii, 
196, 251.] 


“Hone” or “ Hanaep”? S, xii. 147).— 
It has been usual among lawyers to observe the 
distinction mentioned by Mr. Cecit Ciarke. 
Perhaps somebody can give us a pertinent quota- 
tion from some legal text-book. Bat there is an 
old story told of a “hanging” judge, who, being 
at a public dinner, was asked what he would 
take ; to which he replied, ‘‘I will try that beef.” 
**Then,” said the questioner, “it will be hung 
beef.” On the other hand, Sir Nicholas Bacon 
had to pass sentence on a criminal named Hog, 
who pleaded for mercy ‘‘ on the account of kindred 
Hog and Bacon ”’; but the judge replied, “ Hog 
is not Bacon until it be well hanged” (Bacon's 
* Resvscitatio,’ third edition, 1670, p. 228, ‘ Apoph- 
thegms,’ No. 36). 

It is strange that Dickens, whose legal experi- 
ences have left large marks in most of his books, 
should often write “hung” for “hanged.” For 
instance, in ‘Pickwick,’ cb. xli., ‘‘There’s the 
likeness of a man being hung”; ch. xliv. “ Let 
the gov'ner stop there till Mrs. Bardell’s dead, or 
Mr. Dodson and Fogg’s hung.” It is true that 
in both these cases uneducated people are speak- 
ing. Mr. Perker, the attorney, in ch. lii., says, 
correctly, ‘‘ You will both richly deserve to be 
hanged.” In ‘Oliver Twist,’ however, ch. ii., the 
gentleman in the white waistcoat thrice declares, 
** That boy will be hung.” WwW 


Annandale’s ‘Imperial Dictionary’ says that 
the preterite and participle ‘‘ hanged” are obsolete 
except in the sense above mentioned, but quotes 
three examples of “ hung” used in that very sense. 
“ Hanged”’ seems to have been the older form in 
both senses, “Hung” does not appear to occur 
in the A.V., and the R.V. keeps “ hanged” even 
in the ordinary sense. See Maetzner's ‘ English 
Grammar,’ translated by Grece (Murray, 1874), 
vol. i. pp. 355, 359, 375, for the history of the 
verb. The distinction now commonly observed 
would seem to be simply a matter of convenience, 
to be regulated by the custom of good writers. 
Apart from this, we can, perhaps, hardly say that 
‘*hung” is grammatically incorrect, even when 
used of executions. There seems to be a certain 
laxity of usage tolerated in this as in many 
other cases, and but for such laxity there would 
be no point in a well-known repartee, 


A judge, | Sempill of Beltreee, He founds no dynasty, like Keats 


noted for the severity of his sentences, remarked, 
while dining, in reference to a ham on the table, 
** That ham has not been hung.” Quick and apt 
came the rejoinder, “ That is because your lordship 
has not fried it.” OC. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


Is there not authority for both? We hear of 
persons ‘‘ hung” in chains, and in one of Hood’s 
minor poems occurs the line— 


And blithe Carew was hung. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o, 


The Poetry of Robert Burns. Edited by W, E, Henley 
and T. F. Henderson. Vol, 1V, (Edinburgh, Jack.) 
Wirn the appearance of the fourth volume, the 
“ Centenary ” edition of Burns’s poems undertaken by 
Messrs. Henley and Henderson is complete. It now 
forms the most trustworthy and authoritative edition as 
regards text, and one of the handsomest as regards 
paper, typography, and illustrations. A portion com- 
paratively small of the last volume is occupied with the 
i = some seventy pages out of more than three 
nundred and fifty being devoted to the remaining songs 
and to the “unauthorized poems.” The rest of the 
space is assigned to notes, gloseary, indexes, and Mr. 
Henley’s important essay on the life, genius, and achieve- 
ment of the poet, By those who possess—and who does 
not !—other copies of Burns this essay will be regarded 
as the distinguishing and most important feature in the 
present edition. It should be read, however, by the 
light of the notes generally, and especially by that of 
the bibliographical note which immediately follows the 
completed poems. Upon Mr. Henley’s utterances it is 
difficult for a “ Southron"’ to comment without incurring 
a charge of presumption, The character and writings 
of Burns constitute, if not a battle-ficld, at least lists in 
which Scottish enthusiasts caracole and tilt and dislodge 
one another from the saddle. The chance for an English- 
man to distinguish himeelf in a mélcée in which bis very 
presence is regarded as an intrusion is the smallest con- 
ceivable. Mr, Henley, however, is himself an English- 
man, by birth at least, and it is possible that the view 
he takes of Burns may, if less perfervid than that of 
Scottish writers, be eaner and more convincing, Apart 
from the fact, on which Mr. Henley dwelle, that the 
task of separating the false from the true in the poems 
Burne sent to Johnson's ‘Museum’ is of great difficulty, 
there remains this other fact, that more than haif 
of what remains to us was published posthumously, 
and “more than a third of it without bis [Burns's] 
sanction.”’ Yet one other point on which Mr. Henley 
insists is that Burns was a peasant—a peasant geniue, 
no doubt; but a peasant—and could be nothing else. 
What is perhaps most remarkable in the literary opinions 
expressed is that Burns was the last of an old school, 
and not the first of anew. He had more genius than 
his predecessors, and “genius of a finer, a rarer, and a 
more generous quality than all his immediate ancestors 
put together.” He invented, however, neither the forms 
nor the spirit of the echool, He is charged, even, with 
timidity, an unreadiness in initiative in this respect, 
being ‘‘ more largely dependent upon his exemplars than 
any great poet has ever been.’ These exemplars include 
Hamilton of Gilbertfield, Allan Ramsay, Fergusson, and 
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and Byron, and Shelley. Some touch of rivalry is 
“needed to put him on his mettle.” To hear in winter 
the wind roaring in the trees exalted and enraptured 
him. In his poem of ‘Winter’ these things are but 
feebly shown, “ But if some ancestor had tried to 
express a kindred feeling, then had ‘Winter’ been a 
masterpiece.”” These heresies, if such they be, are Mr. 
Henleys, not ours. The class of genius indicated is, 
however, less rare than the reader may be apt to believe. 
We could quote, ‘‘ an we would,” some cases in our own 
time, Other heresies in abundance will be traced by the 
rhapsodists concerning Burne, and it is likely that what 
is said concerning Highland Mary and others of Burns's 
paramours will breed offence as well as scandal. With 
this we have nothing todo, Our function is accomplished 
in dwelling on the merit of the edition, announcing ite 
completion, commending the courage of the editors (who 
thrust voluntarily their heads into a hornets’ nest), and 
expressing a hope that the prose works of Burns will be 
issued in corresponding form. Among the illustrations 
are beautifully executed engravings of the portrait, of 
unknown origin, formerly in the possession of Burns’s 
mother; of that, by Peter Taylor, in the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery ; and the miniature, by Alex- 
ander Reid, in the same collection, together with fac- 
similes of handwriting, &c. The conclusion of the work 
is a subject for congratulation. 


The Printers of Basle in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. By Gilbert William Heckethorn, (Fieber 
Unwin.) 

Tue strong and noble city of Basle, Basilea, Colonia 

Mvnatiana, or Athenz Raurace, bas a fine record in the 

annals of printing, It cannot count among the cradles of 

the art, and is later than the rival city of Argentoratum, 
or Strasburg, The introduction of printing did not, how- 
ever, long linger behind the establishment of its fine 

University in 1459, and it is the first city of Switzerland 

in which the art was practised. It is earlier, probably, 

by a decade than London and than Lyons, Leipsic, and 

Geneva. After the labours of Stockmeyer and Reber, 

and of others, down to Mr. Heckethorn, who, unlike 

Panzer and Maittaire, have confined their attention to 

the printers and presses of Busle, we are still in doubt 

as to when printing was first practised in that city. 

The absence of dates from early printed books is a per- 

petual stumbling-block to the bibliographer. If, how- 

ever, as Mr, Gordon Duff says is supposed, Bertolf von 

Hanau, a servant of Gutenberg, is the same as Bertold 

Rodt, or Ruppel, the first printer at Basle (* Early 

Printed Books,’ p. 23), it would seem that printing in that 

city was practised in or before 1468 (:., p. 57). The 

earliest certain date advanced by Mr. Heckethorn, on 
the strength of a volume in the public library at Basle, 
is 1472, In 1471 a strike occurred among tLe Basle 
printers, a fact which pointe to printing baving been 
some time established. On the whole, then, it may safely 
be assumed, though Mr, Heckethorn does not definitely 
say 80, that the firet book printed in Switzerland belongs 
to Basle, rather than, as has been advanced, to Berona, 
otherwise Beromiinster, in the canton of Lucerne. 
However these things may be (and the last word on 
the subject is not spoken), Mr. Heckethorn has accom- 
plished a useful work on behalf of Basle. After consult- 
ing diligently all that is accessible concerning printing 
in Basle, he bas supplied such facts in the lives of the 
rinters as are to be obtained, and a list of the works issued 
rom their presser, and has reproduced their devices, 
many of them of singular interest and beauty, In addi- 
tion to these illustrations, which constitute, perhaps, the 
most attractive feature in a singularly bandsome volume 
he has given us plans and views of Basle, its cathedral 


and bridge in the sixteenth and subsequent centuries, 
and bas supplied as frontispiece a curious engraving of 
a meeting between Erasmus and Froben, a Basle printer, 
called, on account of his employment of the italic type, 
the German Aldus, Erasmus, it is known, introduced 
himeelf as a stranger to Froben (who had printed his 
‘ Adegia’ in 1513, and had spoken of him as “ Germaniz 
decus”), handing him a letter of introduction signed 
Erasmus, When the supercherie was discovered, Eras- 
mus was detained as a guest, remaining in the house 
some years. Concerning many of the printers few par- 
ticulars, except such as they themselves supply, are 
accessible. Such as exist have, however, been collected 
with much diligence, and, for the benefit of the travelling 
bibliophile, the sites of residences and workshops are 
told. Very interesting is it to contemplate the printers’ 
marks which Mr. Heckethorn has reproduced, and com- 
pare them with the designs employed by the German, 
French, and Italian printers. Very often some of the 
symbols are the same, though the arrangement and effect 
are different. For this purpose the fine ‘ Marques Typo- 
graphiques’ of M. L. C. Silvestre, a work less known in 
England than it deserves, has been consulted. In some 
caser, though rarely, the designs in the two works are the 
same. The mark of Peter or Pierre Davantes appears in 
both volumes. Mr. Heckethorn owns his obligation to 
Silvestre. He has left out, however, the lettering in 
italics down each side of the design. The new volume 
represents much conscientious labour, and will commend 
itself warmly to the bibliographer and the bibliophile. 
It conveys much curious and valuable information not 
within ordinary reach, and is, as we have said, got up in 
handsome and attractive style. It will form a necessary 
part of all bibliographical libraries, 


William Shakespeare: ein Handbiichlein. Von Eduard 
Engel. (Leipzig, Badeker.) 
Ir became a short time ago our pleasant duty to notice 
another book by Herr Engel—‘ Geschichte der englischen 
Literatur’—and we now meet him again in a handbook 
treating of our Shakepeare, The merits of the two 
volumes are pretty much the same; but in the later 
book Herr Engel puts forth very confidently some 
theories which we hold to be—and can, we think, show 
to be—erroneous doctrine, In both works Herr Engel 
developes careful study and exhibits considerable ability ; 
but he does not—perhaps cannot—show the same mastery 
as an English critic of equal power would exhibit in 
dealing with these themes. e terms a superstition 
the consentience of critics to the lamentable, but incon- 
testable fact that we know but little of Shakspeare 
except his dramas and poems, and maintains roundly, 
and with some self-complacency, that “of no great 
dramatist, of no great English poet of the sixteenth 
century, do we know so much as we do of William 
Shakespeare.” Our space will not allow us to cite 
many authorities in opposition to this so-called fact; 
but it will be sufficient to refer to Shakspeare’s contem- 
porary, rare Ben Jonson, of whom we know much more 
than we do of the author of ‘Hamlet,’ It would be 
useless to cite Bacon, whose high office, whose baseness 
and fall, lift him away from comparison with dramatists; 
but of Ben Jonson, as he lived and moved and had his 
being, we certainly know much more than we can of our 
greatest poet, It is more easy to realize the personality of 
Jonson, to see him, to hear him talk, and to know many 
of his life occurrences and habits. The Germans are 
fortunate in living so near to Goethe that they, and we 
can know everything about him; but Shakspeare lived 
much earlier, and in a day in which Boswells and 
biographers had no existence. No great man who can 
even remotely be compared to Shakspeare—when did he 
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ever have his equal!—has left, even if living earlier, so 
slight a record of hie ways of life, of his inner self, of his 
private existence, as that Shakespeare who now wears 
“the crown of the world.” Of many emaller men we 
know very much more. 

We may thank Germany for Goethe's thought about 
Shakespeare; but as regards the few facts ascertained 
about his life and career it is certain that no German 
can—or does—know more than we know ; and the little 
that is certain on these points may all be found in 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘ Outliner,’ especially in the eighth 
edition of that work. Herr Engel says that “ the amount 
known about Shakspeare’s life and poetical career is 
astonishing’; but the real matter for astonishment is 
that we know so little of a man so great that he stood 
alone. It may fairly be said that in Shakespeare's time 
Germany had no literature. 

Goethe says, among his =r ! fine sayings about Shak- 
speare, “I do not remember that a book, a man, or any 
occurrence of life produced so great an effect upon me 
as did Shakspeare’s dramas. They seem to be the work 
of a heavenly genius, which touches men in order to 
make itself, in the gentlest way, known tothem. They 
are not poems. One believes that he stands before the 
mighty open book of Fate,” And yet Goethe's version 
of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ is, perhaps, one of the worst 
dramatic versions ever produced, end is singularly at 
variance with the scope and purpose of Sbhakspeare in 
this strong, tragica!, lovely play. Herr Engel seems to 
have hia mind pervaded by the illusion that Germany 
has done the most to explain and illustrate Shakspeare, 
and that in Germany alone is the greatest of all poets 
fully understood, loved, and studied. This and his other 
idea about the amount known of Shakepeare as a man 
are two pestilent heresies which cannot be excused, 
Even in his criticiem Herr Engel is not very original or 
striking, and we often seem to hear an echo rather than 
avoice. He does not seem to be aware that the honour 
of originating English blank veree has to be ascribed to 
Surrey. We can venture to assure Herr Engel that, 
important as that ie, he exaggerates the influence of 
German work and thought in connexion with Shak- 
speare. Our poet wrote for the world; but be is our 
product, and remains our property, being, indeed, to the 
seeing eye, — English, And this country, hie 
own country—this England that he so dearly and so 
proudly loved—returns Shakespeare's love and pride with 
worthy enthusiasm; affection being tempered by rever- 
ence and elevated by admiration. We part in all friend- 
liness from Herr Engel. His books are well intentioned, 
and very creditable to him; but they are, naturally 
enough, of more value to the German than to the English 
student of the greatest poet of the world. 


A Register of the Members of St. Mary Magdalen College, 
Oxford, from the Foundation of the College. New 
Series, Vol. L[, 1522-1575, By William Dunn Macray. 
(Prowde. ) 

Mr. Macray has compiled the present volume with the 

scrupulous exactness to which we bave become accus- 

tomed in all works which he produces. The volume 
before us is divided into three sections, Wo have first 

a series of extracts from the registers of the college, 

some of which throw no inconsiderable light on the 

rough manners of the time; then comes an annotated 
catalogue of the fellows; and, lastly, inventories of the 
chapel vestments and notes on certain of the books, 
manuscript and printed, at present to be found in the 
library, We fear that in the matter of books the college 
bas suffered from time to time no inconsiderable losses. 

The fellows of former days, though a had scholars 

among them, were not bibliographers, To their minds 


there was no good in keeping duplicates, and with them 
this word had a more extended meaning than it now 
bears. When a new edition of a book came into their 
hands, there seemed nothing unreasonable in parting 
with the old one. The inventories are of special interest, 
as they show how great was the magnificence of the 
Church's services in the college chapels of pre-Reforma- 
tion days. Magdalen was, we need not ray, one of the 
wealthier foundations ; but its treasure-list may be safely 
taken as a type of what was to be seen in the sacristies 
of other similar foundations. These inventories would 
bear much annotation; but Mr, Macray has, perbaps 
wisely, made very few remarks on them, Among other 
curious things there were two copes of red ** welwete ” 
with little belle of gold. Were these real bells, which 
rung when the wearer noved about; or were they 
representations of bells done in embroidery? We are 
inclined to the former alternative. Bells in connexion 
with ecclesiastical vestments are mentioned elseewhere— 
for instance, in the Lincoln Cathedral inventories there 
occurs a “ coope of cremysin velvett w' iij belles yn the 
bake” (see Archeologia, liii, 27). All notices of bond- 
men which occur in the sixteenth century should be 
carefully noted. In 1522 we have a notice of some law 
proceedings against a man of this class whose home was 
at Kirton-in-Holland. In 1527 the bursar received five 
shillings for the manumission of a woman of East Bridge- 
ford, She was probably a young girl who wished to 
marry some one out of the precincts of the manor, 
Those who sre interested in the history of pestilences in 
England should consult the earlier peges of Mr. Macray’s 
volame. Visits of the plague to Oxford are mentioned 
on several occasions 


AmonG the works shortly to be issued by subscription, 
by Mr. Robt. H, Fryar, of Bath, in editions limited to one 
hundred copies each, are (1) ‘ A Digest of the Practical 
Parts of the Masterpieces of L. A, Cabagnet, F.T.S.,’ 
translated for the first time from the French, with 
unpublished letters, &c.; (2) ‘ The Book of Jobn Tri- 
themius, Abbot of Spanheim,’ translated from the Latin 
edition of 1522, Which of Tritheim’s numerous woika 
is indicated we know not, Mr. Fryar also promises a 
Dickens curiosity in the shape of a reproduction of 
illustrations to ‘Gabriel Grub; or, the Goblins who stole 
a Sexton.’ 


Hotices to Corresgondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as & guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate << paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 

ppear. Corresp ta who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

E. Watrorp (*‘‘ Lukewarm"’),— See ‘ Encyclopedic 
Dictionary.’ Your suggested derivation seems more than 
doubtful, 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


Founded by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


MADE FOR EACH OTHER. 
By GERTRUDE WARDEN, 


Author of ‘ Five Old Maids,’ ‘ Her Fairy Prince,’ ‘The Murder on the Moors,’ ‘ Nobody’s Widow,’ 
‘The Sentimental Sex,’ ‘ The Wooing of a Fairy,’ &c. 


Chapters 1V. to XI. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A FAMILY SECRET. The LADY ABBESS, 


An EXPERIENCE of PALMISTRY. | py,9 SKELETON in the CUPBOARD. 
A SINGULAR PROCEEDING. | 
The BERRYSCOURT BUTLER. WHAT a DISAPPOINTMENT. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 


ABOUT JAPAN. HUMOURS of EXCURSIONISTS, 

AMONG the MOUNTAINS, LACE INSERTION. 

COLOUR in FURNISHING. LONDON DIRECTORIES. 
CONVENTIONAL LIES. MEN-WOMEN. 

COUNTRY HOUSE-PARTIES, The FAMILY DOCTOR: The Blood at Fault. 


FACETIOUS PHRASES, 
FASHIONS. 
GARDENS, 


The PERILS of the MAN of SCIENCE. 
The TABLE: Portable Provisions. 


GASTRONOMY and GREAT FOLKS. The WORLD of RANK and TITLE, 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. THIN SKINS. 
HOW CRIMINALS are IDENTIFIED. WHAT to AVOID on the CONTINENT, 


LONDON: 12, ST. BRIDE STREET, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E.C, 
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SMITH, ELDER & €0.S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
Just published, 15s. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net, 


Volume §2 (SHEARMAN—SMIRKE) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued quarterly until the 
completion or the Work, which it is confidently expected will be effected 
within three years from the present time. 


FIFTH EDITION, large crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


POT-POURRI from a SURREY GARDEN. By Mrs. C. W. 


BARLE. With an Appendix by Lady CONSTANCE LYTTON. 
From the GUARD/AN.—* It is impossible to read a page of this book without being struck by its vigorous freshness, 
its helpfulness, and its human kindliness.” 


READY THIS DAY, in 2 vols, crown Svo. lés. 


FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. By James Breck Perkins, 


Author of ‘ France under the Regency.’ 


The LETTERS of ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Edited, with Biographical Additions, by FREDERIC G. KENYON. In 2 vols. with Portraits, crown 8vo. 15s. net. 
(On October 


The STORY of the CHURCH of EGYPT: being an Outline of 


the History of the Egyptians under their Successive Masters from the Roman Conquest until now. By E. L. 
BUTCHER, Author of * A Strange Journey,’ * A Black Jewel,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 1és. (/n October. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 


24 vols. large crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, 9. ; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/, 13s. ith Illustrations 


by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederic Walker. 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 


13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; or in half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated 


Edition. 26 vols, bound in cloth, 4/, lls. ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 81. 8s. 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Edition. 27 vols. 


bound in cloth, witb gilt top, 1s. 6d. each. 
*," The Volumes are also supplied as follows :— 


The NOVELS, 15% vols, in gold-lettered | The MISCELLANIES, // vols. in 


cloth case, 21s, gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


*," Messrs. SMITH, ELDER § CO, will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press. Bream's Baildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and Published 
4OHN FRANCIS at Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, October 2, 
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